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new Universalist literature now appearing. 
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pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS 


This business of gathering religious news 
is interesting. What is religious news, 
anyway? Some people seem to think that 
it is almost anything about anybody, so 
long as you tack a denominational label of 
some kind on the principal actor, or make 
it clear that he has some connection with 
some church board. Wouldn’t it be easy 
to get up a department of religious news on 
this basis! All you’d have to do would be 
to take the daily paper and attach the 
proper labels. 

As for instance: 

Mr. Henry L. Mencken announces that 
he is to be married in the near future to 
Miss Sara Powell Haardt, of Baltimore. 
Mr. Mencken was formerly a prize scholar 
in a Baltimore Methodist Protestant Sun- 
day school, while Miss Haardt attended 
Goucher College, which some: say is and 
some say is not a Methodist institution. 

Or again: Mr. Andrew Mellon an- 
nounced to-day from Washington that the 
United States confronts the horrendous 
prospect of not having a treasury surplus at 
the close of the next fiscal year, unless he 
turns out to be wrong, as he has once or 
twice, or oftener. Mr. Mellon is a Pitts- 
burgh Presbyterian. 

A lot of the alleged news which comes to 
this office, all nicely typewritten and ready 
for the printer, reads in this fashion: The 
hope of America is religion, to-day an- 
nounced the Rey. Z. X. MacGillicuddy, 
D. D., Litt.D., LL. D., executive secretary 
of the board of missions, temperance and 
assorted philanthropies of the Reformed 
Latitudinarian Church in the United 
States of America, South, in addressing the 
annual piecnicof the elevator starters in the 
headquarters building of his board. 

Frankly, the Christian Century is trying 
to establish a different idea of what relig- 
ious news is. And frankly, we think it’s 
doing pretty well at the efort.—Chrislian 
Century. 


* * 


SHOULD SUNDAY SCHOOLS GO? 


A correspondent of the London Times 
writes to that paper to protest very mildly 
and courteously against a statement at- 
tributed to the Dean of Durham that Sun- 
day schools have had their day, that their 
decline is inevitable, and that they must 
ultimately disappear. From which it ap- 
pears that the Sunday school problem is 
international. 

On this side of the Atlantic it has long 
worried leaders in organized religious work 
to know what to do about the Sunday 
school. At its best it may be useful, even 
inspiring. As it is too often conducted it 
is flat and unprofitable. 

Any one who has been responsible wholly 
or in part for a Sunday school will under- 
stand the difficulties that loom in its path. 
It is frequently, not to say customarily, 
operated on a basis of inefficiency and 
laissez-faire. Its superintendent is an 
amiable person willing to do what he can, 
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| 
but often untrained in modern religioi 
methods. The teachers are usually womer | 
young or old, of little experience beyo | 
that of keeping the children under the | 
charge quiet for an hour. To that en 
they labor industriously and often heroic | 
ally. If there are a set of questions fror L 
a catechism or a “quarterly” to be askec | 
these are gotten through with expeditious!) | 
and, from that point on, topics of any sor | 
calculated to keep everybody in order ti 
the closing bell rings are welcome. Wor} ; 
in day school, sports, airplanes, mot 
boats, anything or everything is grist t | 
the tirel teacher’s mill. 

Of course there are teachers of a diflere i 
kind, natural-born teachers if not train 
ones, to whom the task assigned them is # 
pleasant one, and who have no difficulty in : 
keeping even the most unruly pupils inter 
ested even in the prescribed lesson of thy 
day. 
The writer in the London Times sav | 


} 


in| & 


‘ 


“For vast numbers of young people it ng | 


the Sunday school that sanctifies the | 
Lord’s Day; it is the only bit of Sunday | 
that, for the most part, they experienc 

It is the Sunday school that links them 5] 
with the church to which it belongs, ane 
without this link great masses of our young | 
people would have no connection with any 


place of worship at all, while the religious | |} 


bodies would lose the great opportuni 
that the Sunday school affords for recruit- 
ing the scholars for closer attachment anc | 
full membership of their church.” 
We are afraid, however, that something | 


more than considerations like these enter | 


into the problem. The Sunday school, for 


instance, will not be saved merely on the | 
plea that the church needs it as a recruiting, | 
stacion, though that is an important mat | 
It will not survive unless it ade=| 


ter. 
quately meets its own need, which is to be. 


worth while to the children in attendance. | 


regardless of whether they are eventually 
to graduate from it to membership in the | 
church.—Providence Journal. 

* * 


LET HER WAVE! 


From these western ramparts I looked | 


up and, as the blaze and threat from the- 
flame was whipping toward the magnifi-- 
cent dome, yet and yet Old Glory in the: 
light of our early evening, by the light off 
the innumerable illuminations that make 


an object of beauty of our noble Capitol | 


dome, and in the lightning blaze of a fire 
that was threatening its foundation, yet 
with the screeching sound of the sirens of 
the fire engines from the twenty-five to. 
thirty-five fire stations in the district which 
were shrieking a warning for the right of 
way, nothing so thrilled me, though, as I 
looked skyward, and even though the blaze: 
threatened its foundations, I was reminded 
that it would not give way its duty to: 
“wave o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’”’—Representative Yon, 
of Tallahassee, Florida, reported in the Con- 
gressional Record. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
Son, Jesus Christ. 4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final Bee of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


| 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
| 
| 


THAT WE MAY UNDERSTAND 

O God and Father of us all, breathe upon us now 
Thine hallowed calm; lift the burden from our hearts, 
soothe the anxieties of our minds and send peace into 
our souls. Forgive the disorder, the fever, the vain 
purpose of our lives. We have made haste as those 
who believe not. We have been desperate as those 
who lead a forlorn hope; we have not trusted in Thee 
who workest evermore. We have spent our days con- 
trary to Thy plainest laws. Our eyes have been fixed 
to earth, and rarely lifted to the hills. We have not 
silenced ourselves to hear, nor been patient to under- 
stand. We have been fretful as children, comfortless 
as those who never knew Thee. We have spent our 
strength on things that do not profit, and labored for 
the bread that perisheth, while Thy free and glorious 
gifts have lain near to us unappropriated and often 
spurned. Help us now to stand awhile in the shelter 
of Thy shadowing wings, and to be still; to look out 
again upon life with new vision, that we may understand; 
to wait for the revelation of Thy will that shall make 
us calm and strong. Amen. 

From “A Book of Offices and Prayers” (Protestant 

Episcopal). 


* * 
GOLEMS 
ID you ever see a golem? No? Oh, yes, you 
have—hundreds, thousands of them. Golems 
are everywhere about us, working for us, threat- 
ening to destroy us; pretending to be our servants, 
more and more becoming our masters. Golems build 
our whole skyscraper civilization, and furtively or 
openly grind up men and women and little children to 
mix with the mortar. Golems are everywhere about 
you, only you do not know them when you see them. 
The first golem, as any Jewish child will tell you, 
was made by Reb Low of Prague four—or was it 
five?—-centuries ago. Reb Low was more than a 
sabora. Heknew some of the words by which Solomon 
called the Jinn. And he was more skilful with his 
hands than Tubal Cain. He made a mannikin and 
gave it lifeand calledit Golem. At first it obeyed him 
in all things and toiled for him day and night. Then, 
it may be, Eblis tempted it to disobedience as the 
serpent tempted Eve. It began to do evil to Reb Low 
and his family and his friends. To his dismay he 
found he had no master word with which to control it, 
so in terror and despair he destroyed it. 
But, alas, the story of what Reb Low had done 
persisted, and other men began to make golems, and 
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bigger and bigger golems. Only they called them ma- 
chines instead of golems. Some people to-day are so 
terrified by the things machines are doing to us that 
they believe we may have to imitate the rabbi of 
Prague, and destroy the work of our hands lest it 
destroy us. 

And the dreadful and obvious sin of the Church 
to-day is that it has failed and is still failing to give 
men the master word to control our golems. In 
this hour of desperate need let us have done with our 
ologies and our isms until we have rescued the soul of 
man from the bondage of things. The galley slave 
was chained to his oar, but his master had to feed him, 
if need be fight for him. The modern worker is 
chained to his Henry Ford transmission line while he 
works, and discharged to starve or freeze when no 
longer needed. 

“Unto the least of these my brethren’”’ is ae acid 
test of our Universalism, and Labor Day ought to be 
a time for us to ask ourselves how much spiritual con- 
trol we are bringing to bear on our machine civilization. 
The world will be less and less inclined to listen to us 
when we preach Universal Brotherhood unless we 
moreand moreset ourselves to practise it with all men 
in all the relations of life. A Universalist Church in- 
flamed with sectarian zeal may keep itself alive, but a 
Universalist Church aflame with social passion might 
yet make brotherhood the law of life. 


* * 


NOW WE CAN USE OUR WHEAT 


HERE is more than a touch of irony in the fact 
that there now seems to be a possible use for the 
thousands of bushels of surplus wheat which have 

been embarrassing the Farm Board and causing the 
wheat farmers so much apprehension. Agricultural 
experts are advising the farmers to feed their live 
stock with wheat. Many farmers won’t need much 
advice or urging. They have no corn and no prospect 
of corn or grain, and will be forced to feed cattle on 
wheat or whatever else is available. 

Only last year our wondrously efficient business 
civilization found itself suffering from an over abun- 
dance of nature’s bounty in the form of wheat. Yet 
for months, all the while our granaries were overflow- 
ing, more and more thousands in our midst suffered di- 
1ect and indirect results of undernourishment. Mean- 
while on the other side of the world millions died from 
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starvation. But ever above the groans of suffering, 
starving humanity has risen the shrill chorus of com- 
plaint from farmer and business man, “What shall we 
do with our wheat?” 

Like an avenging angel, drought came down upon 
the land and gave grim answer to this question. In 
the months that are to come we shall all feel the un- 
pleasant pinch of this dry season, our experts say. 
Perhaps then we shall be in a sufficiently penitent 
frame of mind to understand the ghastly significance 
of a great and prosperous nation bewailing its over 
abundant food supplies while hundreds of thousands 
of its citizens, unable to get work, suffered hunger. 

The drought would prove to be a blessing far be- 
yond relief from a troublesome wheat surplus if it 
should open our eyes to the most important problem of 
human welfare. It may be that we who are fairly 
comfortable most of the time all need to be shaken out 
of our mood of complacency. It may be that we need 
a rude awakening from the hypnotic sleep into which 
our moral sense has been lulled by the hymns of self- 
praise chanted in adulation of onr glorious scientific 
conquests of nature, and by our abject idolatry of the 
individualistic profit motive. 

Perhaps with such an awaking would come reali- 
zation of the direneed of an honest, scientific treatment 
of human relations in this civilization which, whatever 
its beneficial results, permits, yea, encourages a few 
individuals to take from society annual incomes in 
excess of a million dollars, but has no remedy for the 
situation in which hundreds of thousands, unable to 
find work, starve in the shadow of bursting wheat gran- 
aries. Perhaps with such an awaking would come 
realization of the futility of pious talk about the sacred 
right of the individual to the benefits of that all- 
important most holy doctrine of business, the profit 
motive. Perhaps also would come realization on the 
part of certain industrial leaders of how utterly foolish 
sounds their bright chatter about the essential sound- 
ness of business. 

We are neither socialistic nor communistic; we 
just hope that something—drought or depression or 
what not—may serve to drive home to both religion 
and business the fact that modern capitalistic business 
is not essentially sound nor is it reasonably ethical in 
its impact on the vast majority of men and women. 


Well, anyhow, now we can use our wheat. 
HORA 


LIBERAL CHURCHMEN AND BIRTH 
CONTROL 


N strong contrast to the cautious and careful method 
of the Lambeth Conference Bishops in dealing 
with the birth control question, is the straight- 

forward, fearless pronouncement of Dean Inge in his 
presidential address at the opening of the recent 
Modern Churchmen’s Conference, at Oxford, England. 
Says the Dean: 

“Some method of checking the natural growth of 
numbers beyond the means of subsistence is always nec- 
essary and nearly always has been practised. The 
choice lies between the new methods and the practise 
of abortion, which is more common here than many 
suppose. As liberal churchmen our duty is to try to 
bring down the. opposition of the traditionalists to any 
consideration of this vital question, and the only claim we 
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make is that the question should be handled without | 


prejudice.” a 

This to our mind is both sound sense and sane’ | 
Christianity. The duty of the liberal churchmen in 
England is in this matter also the duty of the liberal 
churchmen in the United States. 
try to keep the issue clear of prejudice, even our own 
prejudice. While we may believe whole-heartedly in 
the justice of birth control, while we may feel strongly 
the real need of a legal status for it, we need always to) | 


remember that there are many fine men and women) 


who for reasons of conscience do not approve of birth 
control. We shall not convert them and we shall re-)) 


We too must needsi'f 


veal neither a scientific nor a Christian spirit by calling f 


! 
| 
a | 
| 
them old fogies. | 
{ 

A NOTABLE EDITORIAL i 


N our department, “What the Religious Weeklies: j 


Are Saying,” 
from the Christian Advocate (Northwestern) under | 


we publish this week an editorial J 


the caption “A Great Newspaper’ s Revealing Confes-. | 


sion.”’ It is a mighty fine piece of editorial work, | 
Now turn to page 11138 and read it. | 


* * 


ARE WE MAKING PROGRESS ? 


HE Labor Movement is the movement of a squir-{ 
rel cage,” said a discouraged cynic who had! 
given most of his life to the struggle of the toil-’| 

ers. 
or whether we really are traveling the road to socia 
justice, even though slowly. | 

It is less than a century since our growing indus- 

trialism reached the point where the relation between | 
employer and employee began to be depeson aa 
and therefore dehumanized. The growth of cities andi 
the consequent removal of the worker from the * | 
made it increasingly possible for greed to prey upon 
need, until a starvation instead of a living wage be-“ 
came basic in most industries. 3 
Various sporadic attempts of the workers to or-' 
ganize in self-defense ended in futility or tragedy. | 
Finally a group of dreamers, two of whom were active" 
in Universalist churches, set themselves to the task of 4 
teaching their fellow-workers that they were brothers 
one of another, and out of this dream of brotherhood ! 
built the first great national labor organization. To} 
the dreamers succeeded the schemers, and once more 
the workers were left defenseless. Then came the’ 
preachers of the class struggle,,and a new type of 
organization grew up in which it was taken for granted ‘ 
that the object of the union was to fight, and that | 
every employer was a natural and inevitable enemy of 
his employees. 
Now, however, there is a new type of leadership ‘ 
and a new attitude of unionism, typified by Sidney 
Hillman of the Amalgamated, who told his own organ- ' 
ization not very long ago that they must always re- ° 
member that a strike was a reversion to the law of the* 
jungle, and, even when most necessary, still going back * 
to the jungle. Increasingly labor is learning that it. 


must co-operate and not simply fight, and more and } 


more employers are coming to realize that for them to» 


fail in human leadership is no less a failure than tov 


fail in the economic administration of their industry. 


Labor Day is a time for us to ask if that be ociall | 


| 
| 
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The Church, too, has changed with the changing 
‘der. At first content with mere almsgiving and re- 
sf, then passing to partisanship, sometimes of the 
orkers but more generally of the employers, it is 
yning more and more to understand that its real re- 
yonsibility is to see justice done rather than to help 
ther side secure a partisan victory. Most of all, it 

beginning to take the economic implications of its 
wn gospel seriously. 

Our own church has borne an honorable part 

this development. Our General Convention at 
orecester in 1917 declared: 
hurch recognizes the fact that no individual and no 
ition can live a completely effective Christian life in 
1 un-Christian social order. We, therefore, declare 
e primal task of the Church to-day to be the recon- 
ruction of the world’s civilization in terms of justice, 
ace, and righteousness.”’ And when, a few months 
0, the Massachusetts Universalist Convention urged 
on our churches the study and careful consideration 
proposals for unemployment insurance and old age 
msions, “as necessary expressions of our faith in 
iversal brotherhood and social Christianity,” it was 
ving a concrete illustration of an increasing social 
rpose and a growing social intelligence. 

To realize how far we still are from the brother- 
od of Jesus’ dream may well discourage us, but we 
all be saved from that discouragement by realizing 
at it is no longer a dream but a goal, and that even 
ough it be distant, more and more men and women 
good-will are setting themselves to travel toward it. 

* * 


A DANGEROUS MYTH 


E should like to suggest to the Teachers’ Col- 
leges of the country that they offer special 
summer courses in educational psychology 

r congressmen, lawyers, clergymen, editors, and re- 
rmers, and all others who speak or write about the 
anners and morals of the American people. The 
ggestion is prompted by our weariness at being told 
peatedly, if not in one breath at least in one and the 
me oration or article, that we, ‘‘the American people,’ 
e the most glorious example of a “free people’ in 
e world, and that we are ‘‘the most lawless people 
earth.” As a friend remarked, “we are not free 
less we have brains enough to obey law, for without 
w there can be no order. Without order there can 
no freedom worth the name.” 

Personally we believe that the rank and file, which 
to say the vast majority of the American people, 
ve the brains and the disposition to obey their laws. 
e believe Mr. George W. Wickersham, for all his 
eat learning, is wrong in his solemn pronouncement 
fore the American Bar Association that “‘it must be 
nfessed that the general attitude of mind of the 
erage American is not law-abiding.’”’ We have 
own and still know a large number of ‘‘average 
nericans’ from east and west and north and south, 
d they are law-abiding. 

It is, indeed, painfully evident that some poli- 
ians are not law-abiding. It goes without saying 
at all kinds of gangsters and racketeers are deliber- 
ely lawless. It is true that robust American youth 
es through a lawless stage. Taking all of these 
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groups together, however, they constitute a small 
minority of the one hundred and twenty millions of 
people in this country. To continue to shout abroad 
the statement that we are ‘‘the most lawless people on 
earth,” or that the “average American is not law- 
abiding,” is not only to perpetuate an unjustified bit 
of fiction, but also to give power to a dangerous myth. 

Suppose during the late war our generals had gone 
about the business of raising and training an effective 
army by belaboring the American people for their lack 
of patriotism. Suppose these leaders had said: “The 
average American man is not a good fighter. The 
American people are the most cowardly people on 
earth. Go to, now, we must make a victorious army 
out of this poor stuff.’”’ Does any one suppose for an 
instant that such an insane process would have built 
up the morale necessary to mobilize the men and re- 
sources for a successful war? Certainly not. Then 
why in the name of common sense do our preachers, 
our teachers, and our learned jurists set about the task 
of combating the anti-social and the criminal elements 
of society by crying down the American people as “‘the 
most lawless people on earth?”’ 

Quite aside from the fact that this outrageous ac- 
cusation can not be proved, continuously and repeat- 
edly to brand a whole nation as lawless is a most , 
dangerous thing. In the first place the irresponsible 
members of society, hearing such charges from those 
who are supposed to control affairs of government, in- 
terpret the utterance as a confession of weakness, and 
are encouraged to broaden the scope of their lawless- 
ness. Thus is crime increased. A large number of 
people who are ordinarily good citizens but who suffer 
from slightly weak morals and decided mental limita- 
tions, hearing their leaders constantly proclaiming the 
reign of lawlessness, decide that since “Everybody is 
getting his, I might as well get mine,” and so fall into 
various forms of crime. Even quite respectable and 
otherwise intelligent people, under the influence of 
this false teaching, can be observed to develop either 
a childish pride in our “lawlessness” or a cynical lack 
of confidence in democratic government. 

Hope of success in the campaign for law and order 
is utterly vain as long as those in command insist on 
telling the army that it is traitor to the cause. 

“O masters, lords and rulers in all lands,’”’ step 
around the corner to the nearest grade school. Find 
any good teacher. Sit humbly at her feet and beseech 
her to tell you the simple laws of learning. 

* * 


- MR. PENNOYER AND THE CANADIAN 
LIBERALS 


LSEWHERE in this issue there appears an ac- 
1D count of the recent Canadian Conference of 
Universalists, Unitarians and Kindred Religious 
Liberals held in our church at Huntingville, Quebec. 
We have talked with a friend who attended the con- 
ference. He told us of the loyalty and the enthusiasm 
of our fellow liberals in Canada. 

Great credit for the present efficient working or- 
ganization of the Canadian fellowship of liberals is due 
the Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, chairman of 
our Social Service Commission. Mr. Pennoyer is the 
founder and honorary president of the Conference. 


” 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


XIX. Further Improvements at the Farm 
Johannes 


E=a\N September, 1914, we had men come and drill 
B | a well at the farm. The machinery arrived on 
§) the third, they began drilling on the sixth, and 

gsi} struck water on the eleventh, at a depth of 
as seven feet. To reach the water the men dug 
through five feet of surface soil and drilled through 
fifty feet of hard-pan clay and twelve feet of rock. 
The water came up clear, cold, sparkling, and during 
the sixteen years since has never stopped running. 
In the winter it builds up a stalagmite of solid ice, but 
the flow goes on. It is not a great flow—240 gallons 
a day—but it has always been more than we needed. 
The reputation of the flowing well has spread far and 
wide, and even in this well-watered land people often 
drive in for a drink. The past summer one farmer 
has come with milk cans and filled them at our con- 
crete trough. 

In the years that we have had this well, we have 
often talked of piping the water into the house. We 
were discouraged by the fact that the well did not 
have head enough back of it to force it into a tank in 
our attic from which it could be sent where needed. 
We have at least five springs on the hillside, where 
there is head enough, but we have been dissuaded from 
using them by the blasting and digging necessary to 
run a ditch. 

The last thing we expected to do this summer 
was to put running water into the house, for bath- 
room, toilets, and kitchen purposes. We felt that we 
had accomplished enough. Fireplace, porches, gutters 
and foundations, painting and ditching, had done 
quite enough to our bank account. Besides, we were 
getting along comfortably with things as they were. 
Inside plumbing could wait. Then all at once came 
the precipitate to our solution of future improvements. 
We got the idea that the M’s were coming to see us. 
Now the M’s are among our choicest friends, nature 
lovers, unselfish, cultured, traveled people. They 
never said they were coming, but when we heard that 
they were leaving Washington we inferred it. Wehad 
talked it over so often. So we sent a note to the 
Richmondville contractor. We.told him the emer- 
gency. It would never do to have the M’s at the 
farm without a bath-room. True, they have no bath- 
room at their island in the Potomac and no kitchen 
sink, but Beards Hollow was a different proposition. 
The contractor promised to come in a week to see us. 
Then we explored the hill pastures for just the right 
spring. We sent for a veteran farmer to find the 
place that he had dug out for the cattle when he had 
hired the pasturage years ago—‘“a place that never 
dried up.” We planned to dig it out and see what 
kind of flow there was. One morning a stalwart 
young farmer, busy in the hay, pulled up by the side 
of our pasture and asked what we were up to. We 
told him. Said he: ‘You have water, haven’t you? 
Best water in the country right by your back door? 
What do you want more water for?” We told him 
we didn’t want to interfere with the flow of the 
artesian well, that our lawyer brother never would 
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forgive us if we did, that the chief joy of a vacatial| 
to him at the farm was catching a glass full of thi 

cold, pure, sparkling water. “Well,” said the farme 
“vou are letting yourself in for a big expense for pi 
and ditch if you bring it from up on the hill. __It’s}) 
thousand feet and some of the way it’s rocky. No | 
you have electricity, haven’t you? You are allowel; 
forty kilowatts a month and you probably use abou| 
three. (The fact is that in July we did use jug’ 
three.) Pipe your water from your well to a tank i 
your cellar. Get a little electric pump and you ea} 
send it anywhere in your house. Turn it into you! 
cellar tank at night and let it run outside as it dow 
now in the daytime. You can’t use up half the wate 

you’ve got.” 
This all sounded like hard common sense. W 
checked up with our contractor and he said it wajj 
| 


common sense. So we decided to use what the go¢| 
had already given us. So came action. Hayi 
ended on a Tuesday, and on a Thursday our mé| 
started digging for our septic tank. There were litt)| 
incidents like yellow-jackets in the grape arbor th 
had fallen down, one or two harmless snakes sent dow) 


men could dig under it, but the work went fast. V 
discovered that our sloping side yard was an anciei§ 
fill, done seventy odd years ago when the house wi 
built. Bits of crockery, an old fork, and parts of us} 
known tools came to light—mute reminders of a ger | 
eration gone. 2 

Then there was all the excitement of the dynamit ! 
In one place thirty feet from the house, where a tar 
was to go down, we struck clay hard-pan. The me 

said it would take one man all day to go through : 

Couldn’t my brother come up and loosen it wif 
dynamite? The Madame looked rather askance wl 
the idea of letting off dynamite so close to our 
dows, and more askance at the idea of any of us hai 
ling it. But she gave in. I went for the dynamit 
the fuse and the caps. I never had hauled dynamit | 
and I can’t say that I liked it. I had only a fe} 
sticks, but the quarry man said they should ride in on 
place and the caps that explode it in another plac” 
He said the caps might go off with a jar, or the hi} 
sun, ora spark from apipe. So I gave the caps a sc. 
seat. Though I knew, my relatives handled quan?} 
ties of the explosive in their quarry, and that dynami 
was entirely safe to carry in a car, I found mys« 
giving other cars a wide berth, when I brought it uw’ 
and going softly over bumps. I was relieved to plas 
the stuff in our wagon-house. 

The use of the dynamite, half a stick at a tine 
in the hard clay was most illuminating tome. It di) 
the business. One of our diggers, accustomed to wi! 
it on his farm, said that it was by far the best thi‘ 
to use for digging holes in which to set trees, or gettiey 
rid of big stones, or blasting out old stumps. 

My brother had quite an audience. When ~ W 
lighted the fuse, half of us retreated up the road an! 
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e other half down the road to flag vehicles and to 
ep the dog employed. A shower of stones and flying 
vunks of clay hit our metal roofs. One chunk went 
ust my brother’s head like a projectile, but there 
yere no casualties. 
| All this haste and digging, all this hauling of dyna- 
‘ite and blasting, was to get ready for the M’s by 
he middle of August. For such special folks we had 
» have things in apple-pie order. 
| It was driving home from Utica about the middle 
‘ July that we first seriously talked over bringing the 
ater into the house at once. It was the last day of 
1e month that the ditching started. Then there was 
delay of two weeks for supplies. Our contractor 
ith our approval had ordered several things sent by 
‘eight. When they came only part were there. It 
ould have been far simpler to take a truck and 
o to the nearest city or town where such things are 
ept in stock. Combined freight bills would have 
aid for the truck, and we could have come home at 
ight riding in our own bath-tub or on top of our own 
unk. 
One thing that we did not have to wait for was 

ur wooden storage tank for the cellar. There is a 
jo plant at Cobleskill where they make durable things 
nd do them over night. They could do a thriving 
usiness in tanks or tubs if they did not scrutinize the 
pject for which tubs are to be used. The man who 
wys “‘None of your business” when asked what they 
‘e to be used for does not get his tanks. Our friend 
ho runs the place will not help men illegally to make 
yoze. But we passed the examination. In fact the 
roprietor is a pillar in a church where I often preach. 
0 rushed did we feel about the M’s that I took the 
sk myself of making the measurements for this tank. 
here was more to it than the height and width of the 
lar door. There were the cellar steps. What 
ust we allow for the slant? I nailed five-foot boards 
ysether to make a rough wheel without a tire and 
led it down the steps. It went through. Then I 
ok the width and figured close. But how enormous 
ie thing looked when it arrived. And all three of 
le men handling it shook their heads and said, “It 
on’t go through.”’ J couldn’t wait. We put planks 
ywn instantly and turned the tub onits side. Down 
le planks it came, nearer and nearer, just missing 
le top sill, just scraping by the frame on the sides, 
ut into the cellar it rolled. I was prouder of my 
wineering than of my sermonizing or my writing, or 
ren of my cooking, and that is pride of high de- 
ee 


The middle of August, when we expected the M’s, 
ewere all torn up. One ditch had been covered but 
le long ditch was open. Part of my daily duty was 
) go into the ditch and lift out “Mr. Toad of Toad 
all” and a large circle of relatives. Mr. Star Mole 
so got into trouble with the cistern-like hole for the 
ptic tank. Poor fellow, how he ran around when I 
ent down to rescue him! How desperately he tried 
) dig into the hard-pan! No go. It was like solid 
ek to him. Lifting him by the tail, I tossed him 
ntly out, but he made a dash for the hole and came 
imbling down. Once more, “blind as a mole,” he 
ime rushing down again. Then I carried him out 
ad away ten feet and put him near soft earth. It 
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was all in vain, for the next day he lay on his back in 
the hole, dead. I put him carefully on a board back 
of the big barn to show him to a nephew—his wonder- 
ful little digging feet, his interesting nose, his soft body 
—hbut some of our wild creatures which act as scaven- 
gers took him away in the night. 

If I were Safed the Sage I should try my hand at 
“A Parable of the Mole.’’ We all know the people 
who keep tumbling down into the holes from which 
they have been rescued. Sometimes we have done it 
ourselves. 

We were glad that the M’s were delayed. Our 
door-yard looked like a construction camp. The 
room for the M’s was torn up. Water pipes were ap- 
pearing in unexpected places. There were holes in 
ceilings and floors. Our contractor worked very fast 
and made comparatively little dirt, but things were 
far from normal. At last water ran in the cellar. To 
our surprise it ran a third faster than outside, furnish- 
ing 360 gallons a day of clear cold water fresh from the 
heart of the earth. And what pleased us most was 
that a simple turn of the faucet in the cellar sent it 
trickling and rippling again by the back door. 

While we were held up by the missing bath-tub, 
sink, and tank, our attention was attracted another 
way. 

Some improvements which one makes on an old 
place like ours are the result of deliberate plan, some 
of hasty plan, and some of no plan whatever, but 
are thrust upon one. In the last category belongs the 
work we now began on the wagon-house. This is the 
barn building nearest the house, only eighty feet away, 
and, like all the other buildings, it stands on a hillside. 
The farmers call it a half-basement building. On the 
lower side there were places for hogs and chickens. 
Above were two other floors. 

George suggested that we get Tiny and Alvah, 
jack the building up and put inanewsill. It was a 
little out of line. I assented immediately, for the job 
appeared to me something like jacking up a car and 
putting on a tire. However, when these men got to 
work they speedily discovered that we were lucky not 
to have had the building tumbling down on us. The 
sills had rotted and the entire structure had slid down 
hill. Several main sleepers were pulled out. The 
founding fathers of this valley were great builders. 
They used heavy timbers. They made wonderful 
mortise joints. They pinned things with strong 
wooden pins, but they depended on people keeping up 
their foundations. Wehad neglected ours. If at any 
time in the last five years we had driven a car in on the 
wagon-house floor we would have gone through to the 
basement. 

Fortunately we did not drive a car in, for the 
simple reason that we could not have got in if we had 
tried. The place for years had been a catch-all, for 
paint, tools, broken furniture and firewood. Always 
we had been going tocleanitup. Always the summer 
had gone by without our doing it. Fate sometimes 
favors the indolent. In the past I have preached “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard.” Now I may preach, a 
second sermon in the sluggard series on ‘‘Consider 
the wagon-house, thou over zealous one.’’ There are 
advantages in not cleaning out. For the building 
stayed up until George and Tiny and Alvah crawled 
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under and began to poke around. They speedily 
crawled out and hustled away for blocks and supports. 
They rushed to the nearest town for strong wire 
cables. Soon three powerful cables were in place, 
running from side to side and not only stopping the 
spread of the building but pulling the timbers back 
into place. A jack working in a hole, braced against 
a rock and pushing against a timber against the side 
of the building, rendered powerful help. Old-fashioned 
methods plus new-fashioned methods made our build- 
ing solid again. New hemlock posts and planks and 
new concrete sills all along the lower side we believe 
will keep it solid. 

An interesting part of the work was the pulling 
down of the wall of the bridge and relaying it with 
mortar. The bridge of the barn is the structure by 
which one is enabled to drive in on the high main floor 
of a basement building. Often it is of timber. To 
reach the floor of our wagon-house, however, one 
drives up a slope held by a wall, so that the beam which 
is the bottom of the main floor is the top of the base- 
ment entrance. The men hauled out stones which 
weighed one or two tons, and hauled them back into 
place, using horses and rollers and handling them with 
care and speed. The expense involved in all this work 
preached a sermon to us on “‘Watch your foundations.” 
But I learned much beside. I was struck with the 
resourcefulness of the average hill farmer. Perhaps 
the men who worked for us are above the average as 
mechanics, but it is true of most farmers that the train- 
ing which they receive in tilling their fields, in caring 
for stock, and in keeping their own buildings in order 
without hiring experts or buying new things, puts 
something into them that our public schools and col- 
leges so far have gone after in vain. They have the 


ability to get along without, to make things do, toada | 
means to ends, to face the unexpected, and to win oul 
against odds. Six men and a truck often are needeq} 
in the city to fix a spigot. Three men and a truck | 
the country can move a mountain. a 
Also I am amazed at my stupidity in allowing | 
building to get into the shape it did before my eye i} 
I had eyes and I saw not. It seems as if in the futu 
I never could walk around a building without glancin 
at the foundations, or live in a building without occa 
sionally poking into the sills. So does life teach us. 
And now having gone to the trouble and expen: 
of saving the building, it is incumbent upon us to fing} 
use for it. Already the paint has been moved to th 
second story. The first of the wood has gone dowi 
where the hog pen and chicken house once were} 
Every last vestige of the rotten hog doors and trough } 
has disappeared. Soon with the front approach re} 
built and the rear doors open, we can drive a | : 
in and straight ahead out again, and there will be roon 
for several cars if visitors come to stay overnight. — 
The last days of August now are upon us. Thing 
are almost ready. The house is swept and garnished 
The yard is picked up. The “dozy’” wood is burned 
The water is on tap, hot and cold. For our last wee! 
here with the M’s we shall have the use of the improve 
ments. It has beenagreat fight but we. have won 
Our distinguished guests will see what we can do whe 
we set out. As they help wash dishes, they will sin; 
the praises of our beautiful white sink. We hay 
piped the water into the house expressly for the M’s, 
but we have had great fun doing it. So endeth tHe 
tale of improvements for 1930. 
P.S. The M’s were detained on Cape Cod al 
never came. % 
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The “Universalist Rooms’’ 
Don C. Seitz 


the Universalist Church,’ in a recent Leader, 
serves to awaken further memories. With- 
out completing his course at the St. Lawrence 
Theological Seminary, father took on the pastorate of 
the little old Universalist church in the lovely North- 
ern New York city of Malone, supplying previously 
while a student. The society had been dormant, but 
some worthy members like the Townsend, Briggs and 
Magoon families came to his support, and thus de- 
veloped enough strength for a “call,” to which he 
responded. I think supply and pastorate lasted about 
two years, when a desire to get near New York im- 
pelled him to take on the ‘parish at Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson, with a partially completed and far from paid 
for church. Here his hands again came into play. 
He finished the church, paid off the lump of past-due 
salary to his predecessor, and joined the circle of 
clergy about the metropolis thirty miles away. 
Universalism was strong in the city at this period. 
The panic of 1873 had passed, leaving its trail of de- 
struction behind, but the liberal churches flourished. 
First among them was that of the Divine Paternity, 
with the great Edwin Hubbell Chapin in its pulpit. 


Then came Bleecker Street, with Dr. Sweetser, and. 


the Fifty-seventh Street society, where that prince oF 
parsons, the Rev. James M. Pullman, was anticipati 
too soon the upper West Side development. The 
was also a small church in One Hundred and Twent 
seventh Street, Harlem, the distillate of a number o 
faded parishes, including Orchard Street. where th 
Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer had held sway. It wa 
propped up by a missionary society, and I recal¥ 
father’s saying that he had to deal with five differen® 
boards of trustees. 

The Rev. Charles H. Fluhrer resigning because a 
inability to collect his salary, father took up the load! 
He paid off the $1,800 owed to Fluhrer and manag 
somehow to gather in his own. We thus hecaall 
metropolitan. 

There were four Pullman brothers, as I recolle 
them, two the car-builders and two—James M. ane 
Royal M.—Universalist ministers. The latter was 
then located at Baltimore. Even then the Pullmar : 
sleeper had brought wealth, some trickle of whic 
reached James M. He rallied the clergymen of the! 
metropolitan area about him in what was certainly & 
circle of good-fellowship, establishing the ‘‘Universal-—4 
ist Rooms,” at the corner where Sixth Avenue meets 
Broadway, now covered by a huge department store 
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[ee the building was a modest three-story affair 
ith a saloon on the ground floor. This was famous 
after years under the ownership of my friend James 
ainor, as the place where election bets were re- 
ded. 

It was a well-conducted, orderly place, and its 
icinage was no reflection on the ““Rooms.” To the 
Htter came a rare assemblage. Father frequently 
»ok me with him to the Monday meetings, and I be- 
ame familiar with the finest group of men I ever 
few. Mr. Pullman took on the role of a genial host. 
lying with him in urbanity was Almon Gunnison, 
nen young, at All Souls, in Brooklyn, where he had 
acceeded the Rev. Bernard Peters, who had become 

itor, and subsequently was to be the owner, of the 
ooklyn Times. Newark furnished a fine figure in 
ne splendid personality of Dr. Forrester. The Rey. 
venry R. Nye, bland and persuasive, was building up 
ne Church of Our Father in Brooklyn. On coming to 
yack, father had interested a fine young man, Charles 
onklin, in liberalism, and sent him to St. Lawrence. 
Le came into the circle from his first pastorate at 
Mount Vernon. Father was also responsible for the 
trance of his brother Abram into the ministry. 

I do not recall ever seeing Dr. Chapin at the 
eooms, though I knew him and more than once heard 
im speak. There was an orator for you! I thrill 
et at the memory of his perorations. One, at the end 
f a lecture on Patriotism which he delivered for us at 
Tyack, which glorified the flag of our country, rings 
etin my ears. The last time I ever saw him he was 
tting asleep on a seat in the depot on the Centennial 
rounds at Philadelphia, one hot day in 1876, with 
rs. Chapin bolt upright beside him, decidedly wide 
wake, and keeping most vigilant guard over him. 
ndeed, this had become her chief function. 

Now and then there came a woman preacher to 
e Rooms and caused a mighty fluttering. The one 
ho aroused the most discussion among the disturbed 
aales was Olympia Brown Willis. She was regarded 
$ an aggressive interloper, and dangerous because of 
er flair for ““women’s rights,” then being made un- 
leasantly conspicuous by the conduct of Victoria 
Voodhull and Tennessee Claflin, the sensational sis- 
ers who were storming the town, producing a Beecher- 
ilton scandal and much beside. Phoebe A. Hanaford 
ame down occasionally from New Haven, and she 
vas eyed somewhat askance. An able and aggressive 
yvoman, she made herself respected after running a 
rauntlet of much doubt. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
tad passed the questioning period by establishing her 
ame on the lecture platform. She spoke for us once 
n the Nyack course—a fine figure of a woman, stately 
n form and dignified in manner. 

_ Mrs. Hanaford had some literary skill—had writ- 
en a life of Lincoln, I recall. She was not popular 
vith the gentlemen in broadcloth. This attribute 
sould be accorded to but one—Mrs. Caroline A. Soule. 
“Auntie” Soule was always welcome, and the pastors 
lid what they could to speed her mission to Scotland, 
n in 1875. She was well along in middle life, 
etty stout, but pleasing and amiable. There was 
nite a time whee she set out for Dumfermline, which 
aad given us Andrew Carnegie. If she failed to make 
t in Calvinism, some comfort can be taken in the 
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fact that Mr. Carnegie married a Universalist wife, 
from which fact the church has not failed to benefit. 

I remember spending an afternoon once with Mrs. 
Soule, the reflex of some errand I was carrying out, 
and shall never forget her sweet manner and simplicity. 
She was then living in a little cottage up Fordham 
way. I had walked up from Harlem, in mid-winter, 
over icy paths, and was given a “‘pick-up’’ home by 
the driver of a brewery wagon, well-ladent with the 
stuff he purveyed, so much so that he swayed from side 
to side on the seat, keeping in rhythm with the rolling 
kegs as the heavy wagon lurched. Happily the big 
Percheron horses were sure-footed and no accident 
befell. 

The Christian Leader was then published in New 
York. Ido not retain the editor’s name, but he had 
for an assistant Graham MacAdam, with whom father 
struck up a friendship that in time was passed on to 
me. The paper was not profitable, and father, who 
always had an itch for ink, seriously considered taking 
it over with MacAdam. He had paid off Fluhrer’s 
back salary and was getting restive. I was provided 
with a small amateur printing press, which got him 
into trouble with the secretary of his society, Franklin 
Baxter, a fanatical member of Typographical Union 
Number 6, who resigned in consequence. He was a 
compositor on the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
and I recall the awful picture he painted of newspaper 
conditions, as a warning against my trying to go 
further. 

We had in the church Uncle George Shattuck, a 
deacon, ruined by the panic, who came from Norway, 
Maine. He gave us such a picture of its attractions, 
including the lovely Lake Pennesseewassee, that father 
went off candidating instead of mixing in with the 
Leader. Hence it was that we migrated to the Pine 
Tree State. 

The Raoms lasted until Dr. Pullman found himself 
unable to make the Fifty-seventh Street experiment 
go. Then he journeyed to Lynn, Mass., there to end 
his noble career. Dr. Sweetser had given up Bleecker 
Street, and gone elsewhere, to be replaced by the Rev. 
C. P. McCarthy, who came from the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland. He did not get on well and the church 
faded out. When I returned to New York I discovered 
him teaching ocecultism, having for a pupil, among 
others, that Katherine Tingley who became the high 
priestess of Point Loma, in California. The Doctor 
claimed the credit for her singular accomplish- 
ments. 

Not the least of my memories of the Rooms is 
Miss Nettie Van Buren, Dr. Pullman’s secretary. 
Lady secretaries had not then generally arrived. 
Indeed, the typewriter had just appeared. There was 
one in a show window on Broadway, near the Rooms, 
and father seriously contemplated its purchase. Fi- 
nancial considerations prevented the investment. 
Miss Van Buren resigned to take up music. I havea 
memory that Charles Conklin told me the ministers 
bought her a set of books, and requested Dr. Sweetser, 
who wrote an elegant hand, to fittingly inscribe them. 
They were a bit upset to find he had written on the 
back of the first title page: ““To Miss Annette Van 
Buren, in token of her maidenly proximity.”” She 
had worked in an office adjoining the meeting room. 
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Is Man an Accident? | 


] 
J 
Herbert E. Benton | | 


What is man?—Psalm 8 ; 4 
By mere chance were we born.—Wisdom 2. 

Pm SOPsy remarked that she ‘ ‘just erowed.”’ We 
off: 2 smile tolerantly at the naive and childish re- 
*| mark; but we do not smile when some scien- 
ert) tist with wise gravity says practically the 
same, affirming that man just happened by chance. 

I make no claim to scientific knowledge and hesi- 
tate to question any dictum so pronounced, but per- 
haps I may be pardoned if I venture a few reflections 
stirred in my mind by such a startling assertion. Let 
me hasten to add that what follows has in mind merely 
the avowedly materialistic wing of the scientific fra- 
ternity. I well know that many leaders in that honored 
body of pioneers and builders hold to a faith more 
firmly established than my own. 

Yet many a scientist will aver that the facts of 
life indicate that there is no origin for man other than 
an accidental arrangement which happened to come to 
pass in physical nature. But if that is true and man 
is an accident, then we may add—so is everything 
else. The flowers that delight us with their beauty 
and fragrance, the birds that intrigue us with their 
sweet songs, and the trees, the majesty of which 
caused Joyce Kilmer to ery, ““Poems are made by fools 
like me, but only God can make a tree.’”’ Alas! how 
mistaken the poet. God did not make the tree, that 
too just happened. 

Isn’t it odd that while no one of us, not even the 
scientist, would speak of an airplane as an accident, 
yet the men who, after long years of patient thought 
and heroic experimentation, at last succeeded in pro- 
ducing a machine that would fly, these men are called 
accidents. In other words, the airplane is the product 
of something we value very highly, the human mind; 
but the mind itself is the product of—really nothing. 

Ordinarily we consider that nothing plus nothing 
equals nothing. But here is matter, which is nothing, 
added to mind, also nothing, and the result is that 
amazing something, a radio, a telephone, a talking 
picture. 

Man can make a machine that will measure the 
movement of a five-story building as the night watch- 
man goes his rounds, another that will magnify a 
thousand diameters, another that will peretrate space 
millions of miles, yet is he an accident. Verily what a 
marvelously intelligent accident, as Martineau would 
say! 


Some time ago I saw Helen Keller as through her 
finger tips she listened to what was said to her; I 
heard her speak; I was moved deeply by that “modern 
miracle,’’ as some one said of her. Yet how the won- 
der of it is shattered when we are brought down to the 
cold hard fact, if the materialist is correct, that the 
skill of those who brought her from darkness to light 
and her own soaring spirit are in reality nothing more 
than bright meteors flashing for a moment and then 
vanishing away. 

Darwin claimed that God is not necessary in the 
making of a human eye. Given a cell of protoplasm 
sensitive to light and the rest will follow. But the 


layman may be permitted to exclaim: How amazijj 
that the cell sensitive to light should come to pass ' 
all; and how strange that under the impact of li 
that sensitive cell should develop the optic nerve a’ | 
the rest of the delicate apparatus we call the eye, ay 
how wonderful that back of that eye should gro 

brain capable of registering the sensations brought i 
it by the optic nerve and of translating them into cq | 
scious thought so that we see, or think we see, ti 
materialist himself who treats all this marvel as | 


| 
| 


result of a “fortuitousconcatenation of circumstances) 

What a puzzle is thus created for us! On t/ 
railroad platform in a California town years ago:| 
woman alighted from the train, sprang into the arr| 
of the loved one who awaited her, and, oblivious to «i 
about, cried joyously, “Oh, but you do look good | 
me!’ But why get excited over a little thing li} 
human love! There i is nothing but chance behind | 
and nothing of permanency in it. a 

And when a sensitive, not cell, but soul, leaps 1 
in song, “‘Earth’s crammed with heaven and eve} 
common bush aflame with God, but only he who se 
takes off his shoes,’’ we of a wiser generation shou! 
shake our heads with kindly wisdom and say, “Pq 
deluded fool.” 

Forsooth, many of us must query with a rece’ | 
writer, “Is the universe one gigantic accident cons: 
quent upon a series of happy flukes?” A staggeri?| 
paradox indeed. And if true can we see any happine 
in the flukes? z 

Ah, you materialist, methinks you do reveal t.| 
much. You-paint before us so many marvels of t?} 
earth and the heavens, so vividly you cause us to fe! 
the tremendous power of the agency that can produ! 
them, that perforce we doubt your own conclusion | 
to the futility of it all. i 

The scientific mind tells us we must consider on 
facts. And so because with wizard hands they re 
Aladdin’s lamp and we are dazzled by what they ha® 
wrought, because in so many realms that come close 4 
our daily living they speak with such authority and ¥} 
recognize their mastery, then when they take the low 
leap and like La Place declare that though they ha‘ 
swept the heavens with their telescopes they find 4 
trace of God, we humbly bow and let them get aw4 
with the most colossal assumption of the age. 

We wonder whether they have all the facts. Pef 
haps some of the most basic have eluded them. Th: 
claim that mathematics and physics and chemist | 
explain man entirely. Is not that an unwarrant\! 
assumption? They declare that the theist is blind)! 
by his own credulity. May there not be a suspici’ 
of easy credulity on their own part? They point 4 
many absurdities accepted by the theist. True. Aé# 
surdities long since exploded. But I have read th. 
science in the past has accepted as true assertions | 
absurd as the dogma of hell or a loving God. 

Have they not been compelled to revise the! 
teaching as to the number of elements in the eart! 
Did not radio-activity catch them unawares? D? 
they not accept without question the dictum that t! 
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U is solid and hard like a billiard ball? Is not the 
Leory that the atom is not matter at all but a form of 
I etric energy as revolutionary in the realm of science 
any new dogma that ever crashed into the old theo- 
szical forts? And what an arch heretic Einstein has 
#eoved to be! How many scientific lectures have 
ben scrapped by his new theories! 
# No doubt it is childishly absurd to believe that 
Bod in six days created the world, a great machine 
Bhich He set in motion. But what has materialism 
tin the place of thatidea? A self-starting machine. 

Our only experience with self-starters, such as 
nat of the automobile, convinces us that the word is 
| misnomer; something very definite and sufficiently 

owerful must start the self-starter or it just doesn’t 

What started this self-starting world? In all 

i riousness we are told that the initial impulse was an 
iccident. We might rejoin that even the man who 
‘hus believes can not rely upon such an impulse to 
tart his automobile. As between God and such an 
ceident it seems to me the idea of God is preferable. 

If religion is based on an assumption we may ask, 
spon what is materialism based? Is not the answer, 
yon another assumption, and a lean and hungry one 
ut that? 

There is another troublesome question I would 
Be the atheist—not new at all to be sure. The faith 
f the theist may be pure illusion, but how do you 
snow? What is it in you that realizes the illusion? 
{ man is an illusion how can an illusion recognize it- 
lf? Isn’t it rather remarkable that man relies upon 
jis mind to tell him he hasno mind? That he should 
ye conscious of the fact that there is nothing that can 
e conscious? 

There are some at least of these materialistic 
eaders who seem rather proud of their achievements. 
\nd they have good reason. They evidence a notable 
ntelligence. Yet are they but committing suicide. 

We hear much of the science of psychology. It 
leals with the mind. And it is rapidly becoming an 
xact science. That is, it propounds principles that 
‘et results. Child psychology has learned much of 
he scientific training of the child. And the progress 
s little short of amazing. 

I am puzzled to see any reason at all in the theory 
hat a science which has built up such a system of 
rder, of cause and effect, that it can take this mind 
tuff and form it almost with certainty, can indeed re- 
orm the mind that has become twisted and deformed 
—I say it is a puzzle to me how that science can be 
ased on nothing but chance. Can order spring from 
lisorder? 

Is it too great an assumption to ascribe reality 
o the human mind? At least it is the first reality, 
he basic asset, from which we proceed in all our in- 
estigation and theorizing. If it is nothing but illu- 
ion. then what profit is there in the labors of the 
cientist? Indeed what worse hell imaginable than 
hat man should have awakened to the fact that he 
s nothing and all his labors are in vain under the sun! 
Juman life in its entirety is but a stupendous, damning 
ragedy. Better far if chance had never fathered us. 

But if we can venture the hope that there is real- 
ty to the mind, even the mind that denies itself, then 
lave we started on the way that leads inevitably to 
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the next step. If we posit one Something there must 
be another, for a something unrelated to another is 
unthinkable. It can not hang suspended in a vacuum. 
So are we forced back from one something to another 
until we find ourselves soaring in that realm which is 
often stigmatized as pure mysticism. 

Grant that it is mysticism. Does that condemn 
it? Who can affirm there is no reality there? It 
baffles line and plummet, it defies any weighing or 
measuring or testing within our power to apply, but 
he is bold indeed who will dismiss that which he can 
not explain with the easy gesture of denial that it 
exists. 

Indeed, I would go so far as to say that he whose 
background, training and outlook are on the material- 
istic plane (and there he deserves all the honor we can 
ascribe), who from that point of view ventures to dog- 
matize in the realm of spiritual things, is out of his 
element, and deserves perhaps to be reminded that 
sometimes much learning doth drive a man mad; at 
least because he has achieved authority in one field he 
without warrant assumes authority in another. 

How can spiritual truths be discerned except by 
minds spiritually attuned? Shall the mechanic judge 
the merits of a symphony unless he has absorbed the 
spirit of music? 

I can not follow a Marconi or an Edison in his 
conclusions, but who am I to doubt either? So when 
Jesus declares from the elevation of his illumined soul, 
“God is spirit and they who would worship him must 
worship in spirit and in truth,” shall any man scoff 
and deny simply because he has not that same vision? 

When I want to learn something about forestry 
I don’t consult a physician. Why should he whose 
whole life has been oriented about atoms and electro- 
magnetism assume to tell me what to believe in the 
realm of sp:r'tual things? When the new sc’ence tells 
me that electromagnetism and gravitation are one and 
the same, while I know nothing of the arguments that 
lead to the conclusion, I do not venture to say that it 
is evidence of an infantile mind to believe such a foolish 
idea. So when religion tells us in the words of Jesus 
that God and man are really one and our life is 
wrapped in his complete and holy life, I can not quite 
see why I should be told that such an idea is utterly 
unfounded and they who accept it are still children, 
babes in intelligence. 

Atheism is very popular to-day. Present to 
many a man the dicta of Eddington and he will swal- 
low it all without a murmur, and bow almost with 
awe before such an intellect. But present to the same 
man the assertions of a Phillips Brooks, a Martineau, 
a Paul, yes, even of Jesus, and it will find him cold; 
at best he will say, ‘““That is something I know nothing 
about.” 

O tempora, O mores! How empty and futile and 
profitless our life unless we can employ it, or a portion 
of it, in seeking to accumulate in ourselves some at 
least of the fruits of the spirit. 

Yes, how deluded, after what vain will-o-the- 
wisps we run, unless we give ourselves to gathering to 
our breasts some of the fragrant, nourishing, inspiring 
truths of life, which, after all, are the simplest, and so 
plentiful that none may be without them, none may 
go away unsatisfied. 
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Leave these footless arguments to the disputa- 
tious; let us find God where we live every day. And 
many who never give a thought to these mysteries 
are finding Him and laying up for themselves the 
treasures that fade not, but are eternal in earth and 
heaven. 

It is a night of cold and storm on a mountain pass 
in Scotland. A mother has essayed to cross the 
mountain to friends on the other side. The storm 
breaks upon her, the snow becomes deeper; she can 
gonofarther. Exhausted, she sinks into the snow, but 
before her eyes close she wraps all her own clothing 
about the form of her baby and thrusts him under the 
shelter of a cliff. When found she is frozen in death, 
but the baby lives. As I visualize that mother’s sac- 
rifice I see God and something eternal and divine, all 
materialistic scientists to the contrary. 

It is dense fog on the coast of Brittany. About 
the statue erected to “Our Lady of Good Voyage” 
gather the mothers, wives and sweethearts of the 
fishermen who are out on the deep. And there they 
pray for the safe return of their loved ones. Some 


Getting Money’s Worth 


Lucia Ames Mead 


T is better to be a spendthrift than a miser, better 
4} to circulate money for any purpose short of 
criminal, than to hoard it. This is the view, 
not merely of spendthrifts, but of nine persons 
out of ten whom one would stop on Broadway or 
Main Street. Next to the doctrine that “you can 
never end war until you change human nature,” and 
must carry a “‘big stick’’ if you would keep the peace, 
perhaps there is no more popular and dangerous doc- 
trine extant. First, let us remember that extrava- 
gance anid miserliness are never necessary alternatives. 
The alternative of spending too much on one’s self is 
not to stop spending, but to spend on others. A large 
part of the wealth owned by our multi-millionaires is 
unearned increment. If one earned $20 a day for 
nineteen centuries it would give him only $13,870,000. 
A few millionaires like Henry Ford have given a quid 
pro quo, and may be said to have given to the public 
what they have taken from it. But inventors as a 
whole have not become multi-millionaires and have 
given far more than they received. A very large part 
of the riches which are in the hands of a few has come 
from oil or mineral wealth created by the Almighty, 
or from forest and water wealth which, for a small 
outlay, has been secured from an unobservant and 
helpless public, and which should have been preserved 
for the public welfare. Enormous fortunes have been 
made by men like the Duke of Westminster and the 
Astors, from the increased valuation of country land 
when the public built streets and factories-and schools 
and churches and turned their land into costly house 
lots in a growing city. Those who were privileged by 
ancient law to the title to it might as well have been 
in an insane asylum for all that they accomplished by 
their own efforts. 
According to recent figures, only one family in 
twenty-nine receives as much as a $5,000 income; 
and more than half of all the heads of families get less 
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may see there naught but childishness and illusio i 
Perhaps those prayers had nothing to do with the dig: 
pelling of the fog shortly after, but as I think of the 
picture I carry with me, behind it I see the everlasti 
arms and hear the voice of him who taught us to pra 
“Our Father who art in Heaven.” 


“A fire mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, y 
A jelly fish and a saurian a 
? And caves where the cave men dwell, ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 


And a face turned from the clod, a 
Some call it Evolution, 


And others call it God ap 


“A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, A 
And Jesus on the rood, : 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod, 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others cail it God.”’ 


than $1,500. No one can claim that the over 9,000} 
who have net incomes of $100,000 or the fourteen whe} 
have incomes of $5,000,000 each have by any personaj| 
effort earned these incomes. Even the great organiz 
ers and promoters and inventors who have contributes } 
much to the creation of their own fortunes have bee! 
enabled to do so because of all the science and the re 
search work of others who have contributed to t 
total result. All this consciousness of the differene? | 
between legal rights and moral rights as to possession } 
of vast wealth should be borne in mind by ever 
spender of every income, great or small. One n 
not be a socialist in order to deplore the vast inequi 
in the distribution of wealth and to recognize the ¢ 
tainty that growing civilization must readjust i 
Far more important than learning all the kings an 
queens of England and foreign languages would it 
for the future inheritors of great wealth in our fash) 
ionable private schools to learn the difference betwe 
earning and owning, and the moral obligations 4 
cumbent on persons of unearned increment. ij 
A generation ago, a now forgotten millionaire: 
named Bradley Martin, gave a $50,000 ball. Ths 
public in general heartily approved. “Think of the 
florists, the dressmakers, the coiffeurs, the tailors ane 
shops and manufacturers that were benefited,’”’ was the 
general outcry. A well known economist said that h 
found it took a month of training to get through | 
heads of a college class the fallacies in the stateme 
which begins this article, with their refutation. .Thi 
country of quick fortunes and wicked waste has hardly 
yet gone beyond the kindergarten stage in knowing 
how to get money’s worth, though Stuart Chase ha: 
done valuable service in teaching us some aspects Oo» 
it. How many persons in this generation have learnee 
more ethics and economics than was common if 
Bradley Martin’s day, when four hundred privileged” 
but surfeited, persons tried to enjoy in a half dozer 
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hectic hours what, if spent wisely, might have em- 
ployed just as many caterers, florists and dressmakers 
and also served many thousands of others as well as 
themselves? The same remarks apply to an $80,000 
wedding display at Pittsburgh last year. 

Pleasure does not increase with expenditure, for 
‘man’s capacity for pleasure is as limited as his capacity 
her reading or eating or sleeping. The child with 
‘seventy Christmas toys has no more pleasure than the 
/one who has only seven, and he is deprived of making 
‘itis own toys, helped out by imagination. A thousand 
roses can not give a thousand times as much pleasure 
-asonerose. As to the florists, they would have been 
_just as pleased if, instead of forcing orchids and roses 
_ and buying every one within five hundred miles so that 
_ weddings and funerals could have them only at exorbi- 
tant prices, they had had orders for fifty thousand 
| potted plants to brighten the homes of two hundred 

and fifty thousand fellow men who never have a 
‘blossom in their grimy tenements. The caterers 

would be as glad to give sandwiches and gingerbread 
' to fifty thousand at fresh-air picnics as to serve hum- 
ming birds in walnuts to the four hundred. 

Not merely the excesses of multimillionaires, but 
the extravagance of humbler folk, demands rebuke. 
_A bride in a New England town, whose family has by 
no means reached the million mark, was allowed carte 
blanche for her trousseau, which she displayed exult- 
_ antly to every feminine visitor, mentioning the price in 
every instance. Some undergarments were through- 
out of delicate openwork and exceeded one hundred 
dollars in price; one nightdress reached the sum of 
$250. The parents who indulged the girl in her vulgar 
selfishness were pillars in an Orthodox church, but they 
saw nothing inconsistent in their conduct. Thestupid 
idea that the production of unjustifiable luxury “‘gives 
employment” would seem undeserving of serious reply, 
yet multitudes half delude themselves into condon- 
ing self-indulgence by this specious plea, as if any 
expenditure of money, whether for machine guns or for 
Bibles, for whiskey or for milk, for anything good or 
bad, did not employ people! A conspicuous labor 
leader urges the building of the cruisers which Presi- 
dent Hoover has postponed, because it would give 
employment. The sole question which should be con- 
sidered is not whether work employs people, but 
whether workers are employed in making what is 
beautiful or ugly, good or bad, permanent or transitory, 
what is to be enjoyed by many or by few, what, in 
short, is worth while and gives adequate returns. 
This fundamental law of ethics and economics Ruskin 
found the most difficult thing to make his age, hide- 
bound in economic fallacies, believe. To-day the 
reading world is not quite so stupid, but perhaps it is 
as selfish. It puts its fingers in its ears and will not 
hear the truth it does not want to hear. 

All this is to be expected of complacent worldlings. 
But it is a question whether he who was “rejected of 
men” would, were he here to-day, be welcome in the 
family of many a pillar of the church whose style of 
living differs no whit from him who never heard the 
call to service. “Yes, we must get up another fair 
this year to raise money for orphans,” says the de- 
jected treasurer. “You can’t get people to give di- 
rectly. A little self-denial on Huyler’s and sodas and 
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cigarettes and theater tickets, and we would have 
enough even from the people who are not rich, but 
somehow every one wants to get something back for 
what he gives.” “I can’t give more than $15 to 
Tuskegee,” said one naive Dives to an applicant. 
“You see, it has just cost me $80,000 to furnish my 
house.”’ Many are willing that a preacher should go . 
“tollable strong ag’in wrong in the abstract,” but they 
have no use for a preacher who criticises pytting into a 
private palace the price of a hundred town libraries. 
The dowager who wears sparkling around her neck a 
necklace that would give a four-years’ education to 
one hundred struggling students rarely knows that 
really educated people look at her with contempt. 
“Whoever bought her necklace would be just as self- 
ish,’ some one retorts. No; not if the jewels were 
separately set and one owned by each of hundreds of 
engaged girls. Jewels, lace, all rich adornment per se, 
are innocent possessions; the ethical and economic 
evil comes when one person absorbs or consumes an 
immense amount of labor. Even then there may bea 
choice of evils. Ten men may toil for five years to 
produce a wonderful Persian rug; but if they enjoy 
the work and the product gives pleasure to many for 
300 years, their artistic skill puts it in a very different 
category from the Kimberley diamonds, dug by ill: 
paid negroes imprisoned in compounds. Only so 
much luxury as promotes efficiency and genuine happi- 
ness, or can be shared, has ethical warrant. 

A man may with the noblest purpose refuse to 
give to every good cause, as did that benefactor of 
Marseilles who spent his life in gaining money to give 
his city an adequate water supply. He could not give 
smaller amounts, as he needed his whole fortune in 
order to carry out his scheme. Society may rightly 
demand that no one shall waste the results of toil or 
mock at human effort by consuming in an hour the re- 
sults of months of labor, or by setting a regiment of 
able-bodied workers to provide for one parasitic mem- 
ber of the body politic. Mrs. Hetty Green, the richest 
woman in America, lived penuriously and did no harm 
though she refused to give. Her money, invested in 
railroads and mills, employed many in making what 
many could consume. 

The rich man may spend his money wisely, the 
poor man foolishly. The only question is whether 
there is an adequate return for expenditure. Where 
there is no adequate return for money and labor, the 
bookkeeper of the richest nation in the world may 
falsify his records and be an embezzler of the nation’s 
wealth. Mere circulation of money never increased 
wealth, any more than would a rapid exchange of 
pocketbooks, or of money at the gambling table. 

A vast deal of academic education may leave one 
childish as to the most vital issues. The World War 
was not created by illiterates, but by the most highly 
educated men in Christian countries. How to get 
money’s worth involves a knowledge of the a b ¢ of 
economics and ethics, but it has hardly found a place 
in school curricula or in the Christian pulpit. It has 
taken business men years to learn the truth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s saying that ‘‘the worst thing you 
can do with a customer is to knock him on the head,”’ 
and that if you want to sell, you must pay workers so 
that they can buy. 
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A Bars Chapter of Our Facies) 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


umns of the Leader have been enlivened 

: during the summer solstice, have put me in 
areminiscent mood. Though I do not go back to the 
days of John Murray or even Hosea Ballou, I was in 
Ohio in the early seventies and well remember some 
of the men and events to which your correspondents 
have referred. As the burning white birch bark in a 
city fireplace will take one to the Maine woods, so 
Don Seitz’s mention of contributing the first dollar he 
earned, at a meeting in the Attica church, to Buchtel 
College, kindled a long train of recollections. 

In the early seventies my father, the Rev. D. C. 
Tomlinson, gave up a pastorate in New York State to 
become the financial secretary of the recently founded 
Buchtel College at Akron, Ohio. For the next eight 
years I lived under the shadow of Buchtel College, and 
its growth and welfare were about the most important 
things happening to the Tomlinson household. Dur- 
ing much of the time my father was away from home 
canvassing Universalist churches and scattered Uni- 
versalists in Ohio, Eastern Indiana and Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Evidently it was at some such meeting as this in 
classic Attica that Don Seitz’s benevolent impulses 
were first aroused. Men like John R. Buchtel, Dr. 
Cantwell, editor of the Star in the West, the Rev. 
Henry L. Canfield, Harry Canfield’s father, Dr. S. H. 
McCollester, first president of Buchtel College, were 
frequently in our home, and theburning question was, 
how generously are our Universalist people contribut- 
ing to the support of the college? It was a great day 
when the Rev. George H. Messenger and wife endowed 
a professorship, and the Pierces of Sharpsville, Penn., 
did likewise, and Mr. Buchtel made further donations 
to his generous initial one. Even a scholarship of 
$1,000 from a church or an individual was an event. 

Just why our Universalist people of the then 
“West”? were being so enthusiastically solicited for 
<ie founding of such institutions as Buchtel and Lom- 
bard is better understood if one will read the story of 
the Universalist Centennial Celebration at Gloucester, 
Mass., in September, 1870. It is doubtful if such a 
host of Universalists ever assembled anywhere else as 
gathered.here. The old Eastern R. R. was swamped 
with the pilgrims. A huge tent was erected for the 
meetings. All Gloucester turned hosts. Such mighty 
champions of the faith as Drs. Miner, Chapin, Ryder, 
Pullman, J. Smith Dodge, Abel C. Thomas, and 
Thomas J. Sawyer were listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, too, was heard, and 
added to her laurels. 

Not all the time was taken up listening to inspir- 
ing addresses. Business sessions were held, when such 
able laymen as the Honorable Israel Washburn, Jr., 
and Governor Sidney Perham of Maine, John D. W. 
Joy of Massachusetts, Latimer W. Ballou of Rhode 
Island, P. T. Barnum of Connecticut, Horace Greeley 
and B. F. Romaine (father of Mrs. van Schaick) of 
New York, and others took’a prominent part. 


The Centennial Celebration of 1870 was a great 4}, 
event in the life of our church; but, attractive as they +} 
are, I must not lose myself in its details. I refer to it — 
only to call attention to its attitude toward education. 
After one hundred years of denominational life and : 
progress this seemed to be the one thing our fathers 
staked the future of our church upon. They pointed 
with pride to our schools and colleges, and exhorted 
our people to go home and multiply them. The pop- 
ular hero of the centennial seemed to be John R. ~ 
Buchtel of Ohio, of Pennsylvania Dutch stock and a } 
recent convert to our faith. When he was presented 
to the great gathering and it was announced that he ~ 
was going to found a Universalist college at Akron, _ 
and had contributed $31,000 to the project, it seemed 4 
to create as much of a thrill as the announcement of © 
the gift of a half a million would to-day. iJ 

Clearly the Committee on Education had the | 
right of way at Gloucester. They cited our five col- © 
leges, Lombard, St. Lawrence, Tufts, Smithson College =| 
at Logansport, Ind., and Buchtel; our two theological 
schools, at St. Lawrence and Tufts; our seven acad- || 
emies, Clinton Liberal Institute, Westbrook Seminary, | 
Green Mountain Institute, Dean Academy, Jefferson 
Liberal Institute in Wisconsin, Goddard Seminary, | 
and a school at Glover, Vt., and their conclusion was: | 
“Nothing in the line of instrumentalities would in- =| 
crease our power as a church like a complete endow- ~ 
ment of our schools. History shows that denomina- | 
tions live by their institutions.” True, Horace Gree- — 
ley presented a minority report recommending that | 
our church in its second century depend more for its | 
growth upon the establishment of a large and well | 
endowed publishing house, that through the printed — 
word would make our faith widely known, but that | 
received scant attention; the educational program | 
won, and Don Seitz, Harry Canfield, your humble | 
servant, and numberless other Universalist Sunday — 
school boys and girls, in the West and in the East, — 
began emptying their banks to save the church. 
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It is now 1930. Sixty years of our second cen- 
tury have passed. The fathers have gone,and Harry 
Canfield, Don Seitz and some others of us are fathers 
now. How fared our juvenile investment, our first 
savings? 

If the truth is to be told, while our educational 
program no doubt helped education, so far as promot- 
ing the organized life of the Universalist Church it is 
not so apparent. 

Indeed, of our schools and colleges that survived, 
how many know that Universalism and the Universal- 
ist Church had anything to do with them? So com- 
pletely, for example, is the Municipal University of 
Akron secularized that Don Seitz has a right to ask 
for his dollar back. Lombard, after a heroic struggle, 
we have recently been told, has been absorbed by its 
old-time rival, Knox, the reason for its existence sixty 
years ago seemingly having become the reason for its 
extinction. . 

The establishment of high schools everywhere 
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did away for the most part with our academies and 
seminaries. As for the two colleges that remain, 
Tufts and St. Lawrence, they have passed completely 
out of denominational control, and were it not for the 
theological schools which they house would not be 
)associated in the popular mind with any church. We 
‘are not finding fault, we are not blaming any one, we 
are simply reciting facts. 


can phoneticize it, though not precisely, 
Rake-a-veek. Itmeans “steaming bay.’”’ The 
name was given to the place by a mariner, 
who saw steam rising on the edge of the sea. Many 
geysers flow with great force and constancy at a tem- 
| perature not more than three degrees, Fahrenheit, 
below the boiling point. I could not keep my finger 
two seconds in a stream that gushed from a four-inch 
pipe at one of the city “laundries,” where the poor may 
| go and wash their clothes for a mite of acharge. Near 
by is a cement swimming pool fifty feet: square, with 
dressing rooms on three sides. Here the water of the 
thermal springs is tempered to the bathing native, 
who has never been much of a swimmer, islander and 
fisherman and seafarer though he be. Some day, 
when the authorities get the urge, they will capitalize 
_ this seemingly inexhaustible natural resource, and 
there will be plenty of hot water in every home. 

| It is but one instance of what Iceland is going to 
do. Meanwhile, her people do not boast, and they 
move carefully. A fellow-traveler to the millenary 
celebration of the founding of the Icelandic Parliament 
—the oldest in the world—told me he had a mission 
with the present Parliament with respect to the setting 
up of a national broadcasting station. Iceland has not 
yet “‘gone radio.” But later I learned that the nego- 
tiations came to naught, because the Parliament will 
not permit any arrangement which would take control 
out of their hands. Iceland is for the Icelanders. 
She will make her progress on terms that suit her. 
Nowhere is there a greater determination, embodied 
in governmental law and dominance, to prevent ex- 
ploitation and maintain economic independence, than 
in this little island of one hundred thousand souls. 

In the capital, whither thousands of sons and 
daughters have come from many lands, to join in this 
marvelous historic event, one feels an emerging prac- 
tical sense that is quite like America’s business push 
and efficiency. Within a generation the city has 
grown to twenty-five thousand population—one-fourth 
of the whole island—and her business streets are filled 
with lively tradesmen who speak English and like the 
ways of the West. There is no city or people in 
Europe so much inclined to American-mindedness as 
they are here. Some say the future of the country 


*The Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian 
Register, sailed from Quebec June 14 for Iceland, with a party of 
American Unitarians. We are enabled to print this interesting 
article through the courtesy of the Register, for which it was 
written. 
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Yes! and we are doing another thing. We are 
wondering, if Horace Greeley’s minority report at 
Gloucester had prevailed, whether it would have been 
any different with us asachurch. This we know, our 
Christian Science friends have built no colleges and 
endowed no schools, but have put their money into 
printers’ ink and in a lectureship board, and have suc- 
ceeded in making themselves well known. 


e 


lies with us, because, for one thing, as they tell you, 
their land belongs geographically to our hemisphere. 
In any case, those of us who came from Canada and 
the United States to witness, and some of us to par- 
ticipate in, the millennial celebration, June 26 28, 
that attracted the attention of the whole world, 
breathed a congenial spirit, for the atmosphere was 
thoroughly democratic, and all of the representative 
addresses were emphatically a practical, man-to-man 
expression of liberty in law and in the communal life, 
which differs radically from the temper of the prevail- 
ing governmental powers and the social ideas of 
Europe. Iceland is her own unaffected self, and her 
rudimentary distinctiveness has been bred in her not 
only, nor chiefly, by her political institutions, but by 
her literature, which antedates Chaucer and ranks as 
high among university philologists as it does among 
novelists, poets, dramatists, and masters in folklore. 
I remember thirty years ago George Ade wrote a 
“fable in slang” entitled ““The Preacher Who Flew His 
Kite.” The reverend clergyman won the ecstatic ap- 
probation of the “sanctified harness-maker,’’ who was 
also one of his deacons, for his erudition, because he 
referred with easy familiarity to the Icelandic sagas. 
This item then impressed me greatly. Until that 
time, Iceland was for me a bleak glacier away in the 
North Atlantic, and nothing more. In the generation 
ensuing, the life of the people, so richly embodied in 
literary treasures, has been unfolding, until to-day, as 
we conclude her thousand years of parliamentary gov - 
ernment, it may be accurately said that Iceland has 
joined the nations of the world. (And may I say that 
the climate helps? During our stay the temperature 
was more like our summer than it was in Scotland, 
and I wore a Palm Beach suit most of the time.) The 
Parliament has voted the country into membership in 
the Norse Parliamentary Union, with Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland; and one of the significant ac- 
tions during the recent celebration was a solemn vote 
of perpetual peace by and among these five countries. 
The Prime Minister said in my hearing that Iceland 
would be glad to join the League of Nations. 

In her life of learning and culture, the island has 
concentrated in a university of real essence and char- 
acter, which in its four faculties of law, medicine, phil- 
osophy, and theology does excellent work and prepares 
scholars for service at home and in otherlands. When 
it is stated that not less than twenty colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States sent to the Icelandic in- 
stitution their greetings, which were delivered in per- 
son by chosen representatives during the millenary 
week, it will be understood that Scandinavian history 
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and literature are well nurtured at this seat of learning 
for the cultural and linguistic benefit of the world. 
Such eminent universities as Chicago, Harvard, Cor- 
nell, Johns Hopkins, Yale, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Illinois, were proud to pay their tribute. It was a 
great privilege for me to read a letter from Prof. Joseph 
S. Ames, president of my Alma Mater, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in which he characterized the univer- 
sity as a great seat of learning which had sent forth 
illustrious sons to America, one of whom, Prof. Stefan 
Einarsson, is an honored member of the faculty of 
Johns Hopkins. The university was host, at a notable 
‘dinner, to its academic friends and the official delegates 
of the governments of Europe and America in attend- 
ance upon the millennium. I had the good fortune 
to be a guest also at the Parliamentary dinner, an 
elaborate international occasion, and I was invited to 
the King’s dinner. These last two were impressive and 
enjoyable, but for distinguished personnel, and a cer- 
tain high kindred genius, the gathering at the univer- 
sity banquet was, I think, the best event of the week. 

It seemed to me that here, also, the sympathetic 
bond was strongest between the United States and 
Iceland. There is little doubt in my mind that west- 
ward is the course of the island’s destiny. Her ad- 
venturous ones turn now to Canada and the United 
States rather than to Europe, and other signs point 
clearly toward us. For example—and it is a real out- 
ward sign—when the capital city, in preparing for the 
celebration, decided to make its police force smart and 
efficient for the care of the visitors, the authorities 
induced a member of the Chicago police department, 
a son of Iceland, Mr. J. Jonson, to come home. A 
Viking of heroic mold, six feet four, gentle as a child 
in speech and action, Jonson was responsible for 
much of the smoothness in the movement of the 
crowds, and the automobile traffle was admirably man- 
aged with all of an American city’s dispatch. 

It was important, also, that Reykjavik should de- 
cently entertain the principal delegates, and a new 
hotel—the only one worthy of the name—was erected 
and ready for the historic day, under the direction and 
largely with the capital of another Icelandic-American, 
Johannes Josefsson. Mr. Josefsson will be remem- 
bered as an actor-athlete on the vaudeville circuit in 
the cities of the United States. He was Olympic 
champion of Glima, the unique form of Icelandic 
wrestling, in 1908, and had unusual ability in the 
drama. He returned to Iceland in 1928. To enter 
the Hotel Borg is to have the experience familiar to a 
visitor in a typical small-city American hostelry, espe- 
cially at luncheon time, when the boosting good will 
of Rotary rules. 

It was noticeable that the men of business in Ice- 
Jand take to the brisk and direct manner of the in- 
dustrial and commercial leaders in the United States. 
They are teachable, in fact, eager to learn and get on. 
The importation of goods increases steadily. The 
merchants are still backward in point of punctuality 
and efficiency, but they are overcoming this not un- 
natural slowness and shyness of a long, isolated life. 

Reykjavik is the best evidence one could wish to 
see of progress to a modern standard. In other parts 
of the island it is also true. Thirty years ago there 
were less than three thousand souls in Reykjavik, and 


_ great day, Thursday, June 26, when, at the Rock of 


they lived in very small houses, some of them mad att 
only of sod. To-day the city is extending rapidly anc al 
substantially. The new houses are all constructed o | 
concrete, and some of them are of attractive design. 
The average cost of a home is $10,000. 

Thirty miles from the capital there is a marvelous 
circular plain, surrounded by mountain, lake, and’) 
river, called Thingvellir. Here is history! Leading ) 
down te this great field is a roadway hardly wider than » 
a defile, eight hundred yards long. Half-way toward ©} 
the plain is the sacred Logberg, or Rock of the Law. | | 
On this ancient site the millennial event was cele- |} 
brated with great dignity, but without pomp. Here | 
it was, in 930 A. D., that the first meeting of Iceland’s 3) 
Parliament, the Althing, was held. Fifty thousand. | 
people gave themselves for three days to the uncon- 4 
scious pageantry of their liberty. They came to see | 
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and to hear, and were themselves the spectacle and — 
witness. More impressive than the eloquence of the 
briliant spokesmen of many nations was the proces- 
sion of the populace, endless, undemonstrative, and 
yet to the imaginative beholder overwhelmingly mov- 9 
ing. For a thousand years this people, so little in § 
numbers, have sturdily kept on their career, while > 
other peoples have degenerated and disappeared. 1 
One watches their quiet countenances, the blue <§ 
eyes, the Nordic features. What accounts for their -§ 
rugged perpetuity? Certainly, it is not due to the in- || 
fluences about them in other countries. They have 4 
lived above and beyond them, have they not? Asa | 
people they laugh at royal trappings and mummery, || 
and only tolerate the present relation with the King of | 
Denmark (though they respect him) because they say‘ 
their agreement with that country, which continues till 
1943, will then be dissolved. Iceland is virtually -' 
autonomous now, but the King has a title of recogni- 
tion, which has been a convenient and protective ar- 4 
rangement. The feeling grows tense as the year | 
approaches when Iceland will have a referendum; and | 
it is not doubted she will become thoroughly independ- | 
ent and a virtual republic. =) 
A strong Parliament has led the country to self- 
consciousness. Every syllable that was spoken at ‘ 
Thingvellir before the Althing, or Parliament, by the 4 
lovely river Oxara, gave recognition to liberty and © 
self-reliance. Since 1874, when Iceland adopted her * 
constitution, the country has been tiring of monarchy. 
An incident before my eyes illustrates the attitude of 
the populace. When the King of Denmark came 4 
ashore, to attend the celebration, a greeting hardly 
more than tepid awaited him, though he isa simple and 
unaffected monarch. He jis a good sort. Some of 
those gathered at the quay grumbled at the homage 7 
paid to him by the officials receiving the royal entour- | 
age. One day, at Thingvellir, he walked out of the ‘ 
little church, quite alone, and seeing a lad, who hap- “ 
pened to be David Savage, son of Dr. Maxwell Sav- | 
age, of Worcester, Mass., near by with his camera, he 
came over to him and spoke in perfect English of this 4 
and that, as a youth of sixteen would have it, and put 
David at ease. It is nothing against the King, this 
attitude of Iceland. They are simply ready for some- 
thing else. y 
Sometimes an awkward situation arises. Onthe | 
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he Law, the orator representing each of the nations, 
‘reat and small, spoke formal greetings, an Icelandic 
Boy Scout ran up to the breeze the proper flag of the 
speaker. All went well until the spokesman for Den- 
nark arose. There was no Danish emblem! A hush 
bf mortification passed through the audience. Would 
it be suspected that here was a deliberate contretemps? 
nd then the flag was found and raised, and the great 
srowd cheered, as much, one felt, in vindication of 
ood manners as in respect for Denmark. “Some 
things, though accidental, ought not to happen,” said 
‘distinguished Icelandic litterateur, knowingly. 
| At the dinner to the King and Queen one would 
expect strict punctiliousness. On the contrary, there 
fas an explicit word on our cards that the occasion 
ould not require formal dress, and both men and 
Hemen appeared as they pleased, which was quite un- 
ike a company at a royal feast. It was, as a matter 
offact, a plain supper of thecountry. There are many 
other signs of the fixed and stolid attitude against any 
ontinuance of old social and political customs. It is 
their way of life. 
Iceland is taking the next step quite naturally and 
inevitably. Thereason is to be found in an established 
principle which has been, in fact, her religion. Let it 
be recalled that Iceland once had a Roman Catholic 
bishop. In the custom of those hardy days, they cut 
off his head and became Lutherans, just as to the 
south they summarily ended the days of the Catholic 
Mary Queen of Scots and became Presbyterians. It 
is well in this historic setting to remark that as much 
cruelty and crime have been committed throughout 
the ages in the name of liberty as in the name of tyr- 
anny; and we are good Jesuits because we say the end 
justifies it! I am not justifying it, but merely check- 
ing the records. Iceland’s rude forbears wanted their 
own way, which is the beginning of liberty; and ever 
since the Reformation they have maintained the 
Lutheran religion in the state church. 

Now Lutheranism is the most paradoxical of all 
Protestant sects, with a sacerdotalism that has kept 
the Lutheran churches close to Rome, and at the same 
time a vehement revulsion, in the name of liberty, 
from the Ancient Mother. This latter is almost a fear 
complex, which is not easily explained, except as one 
sees in it the perpetuation of the spirit of that devas- 
tating, liberating giant, Martin! Iceland has nurtured 
her liberty in and by her Lutheran religion; but it isa 
fact that the state church to-day in the capital is a 
small and unworthy building. One suspects that the 
national leaders have outgrown the thought of the 
ecclesiastical establishment, which is chiefly useful 
to-day in conserving the standard pieties and ethics, 
and in continuing the sense of the unity of the nation. 
In other words, the effect of the church is racially 
unifying rather than creatively spiritual. 

Iceland’s politicians, like the breed everywhere, 
need dynamic modern prophesying and evangelization 
in their business. But one thing they all believe with 
ardor—liberty. Two things, I may say—liberty and 
learning. The truth that makes men free and keeps 
them wise! Iceland believes that and religion sus- 
tains the faith. 

I had a commission to speak for my native state of 
Maryland, by authority of the Secretary of State, 
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David C. Winebrenner, 3d. There were bearers of 
messages from a number of our commonwealths—- 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
others—in addition to the national congratulation 
spoken for President Hoover and the Congress by 
United States Senator Peter Norbeck. It was a mo- 
ment in my life never to be matched—to speak on this 
thousandth anniversary on the Rock of the Law. Fac- 
ing the walls that rose before me, gaunt, ragged, and 
yet in solemnity to a sheer height of more than one 
hundred feet, I was swept, emotionally, by an imag- 
inative tide, as I spoke of the nearness and oneness of 
all men, however distant their lands, however many 
the years that separated them, if they were dedicated 
to the spiritual proposition that political freedom is 
rooted and grounded in religious liberty. This is and 
has always been the source of power in the govern- 
ments of the world. 

Such was my theme. Maryland, proudly called 
the Free State, learned this principle early. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty years before the nation was 
formally constituted, Maryland passed her Act of 
Toleration, because she knew that mutual respect and 
appreciation are absolutely essential to the peace of 
men and the progress of civilization. So Maryland 
was joined indissolubly with Iceland, which for a thou- ’ 
sand years had kept the faith and maintained her in- 
tegrity against all the changes of time and men and 
states. 

Into that gray and brooding amphitheater of the 
ages, they had brought a modern device. The micro- 
phone was wired to amplifying horns placed on the 
pinnacles of the cliffs. And as the speakers from many 
nations repeated the simple truth of liberty and law, 
of service to the communal life, of sympathy, friend- 
ship, good will, of light and leading, and of peace 
toward Iceland, the voices were carried on the wings 
of the air far down into the valley, where the multi- 
tudes who did not see could hear each word distinctly. 
And out of the plain and the valley, over the river 
Oxara, and beyond the mountains, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth and the sea, the tidings went, to 
fire men with enthusiasm and to bless them with the 
perpetual blessing of peace. 

Reykjavik, Lceland. 
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The Dyhrenfurth expedition to conquer Kanchanjunga, the 
second highest summit of the world, resulted in failure. This 
monarch of snow and ice stands lordly and majestic as did 
Mount Everest in 1924. Its lofty peaks and tormidable bar- 
riers make it the embodiment of inaccessibility. Winter reigns 
perpetually there, while a veil of mystery enshrouds its lofty 
heights. There death lurks, ready with its icy fingers to lock 
forever in the eternal ice the secrets of those who dare ascend into. 
the clouds. But the Titan spirit of man does not know defeat. 
A correspondent of the Dyrhenfurth expedition wrote that 
Kanchanjunga would in time be conquered, though perhaps not 
in this generation. Man is willing to endure the tortures of frozen 
limbs and frazzled nerves, of pounding heart and bursting head, 
for the sake of reaching heights where he does not expect to 
build a cathedral or to find gold. He would conquer for the 
sake of doing a difficult task. It is that spirit of faith and ad- 
venture that makes progress possible. When will the time come 
that the sons of the kingdom will advance with a similar spirit 
against the barriers of evil and the powers of this world? — W atch- 
men-Excaminer, 
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Three Trippers Go to Meeting 


' 
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Edwin J. Lewis | 


—)T happened in Shrewsbury. Not the Shrews- 
4} bury in Massachusetts where one would nat- 
urally expect to go to meeting on Sunday 
mei] morning, but in Shrewsbury, England, the 
county town of Shropshire, commonly known as 
“Salop.”” The name of the town, by the way, is pro- 
nounced ‘“‘Shrowsbury”’ by its natives and by the 
pupils of its famous Shrewsbury School, founded in 
1551 by Edward VI and now one of the leading public 
schools in Britain. 

Shrewsbury is picturesquely situated on a pen- 
insula of rising ground, almost completely encircled 
by the River Severn. Its location undoubtedly ac- 
counts in a measure for its eventful history of more 
than thirteen hundred years. Itis one of the gateways 
to Wales and was, in the old days, the scene of many 
sieges and plunderings by the turbulent Welsh across 
the border. To-day it is a favorite stopping place for 
tourists bound southward from Liverpool. Its ancient 
churches and timbered houses, its steep, irregular and 
quaintly named streets, are a delight to the visitor, 
while those of a more prosaic temperament may find 
gustatorial satisfaction in the cakes, ale and brawn 
for which the town is celebrated. “‘A Shrewsbury 
cake of Pailin’s own make.”’ 

It was in this charming old place that we chanced 
to be on a Saturday afternoon in May. We had 
mailed letters at the post office and turned into St. 
Mary’s Street, which began at that point. We had 
walked but a few yards when we discovered that St. 
Mary’s Street had suddenly changed its name to 
Dogpole. Now, many people would have been per- 
plexed by such an occurrence, but to us, being Bos- 
tonians, it did not seem odd, for at home there seems 
nothing out of the way in, let us say, Winter Street 
suddenly changing its name to Summer. 


Dogpole seemed to lead nowhere in particular, so 


we wandered off into a network of little alleys, and 
soon found ourselves in High Street. Every English 
town, village and hamlet has a High Street. In this 
case our attention was attracted to a hospitable door- 
way beside which a neatly worded signboard an- 
nounced that the building was a Unitarian Chapel. 
We had previously discovered that Unitarian places 
of worship in England were securely locked except on 
Sunday, but something impelled one of our number 
to turn the knob of this door, when, lo and behold, the 
door opened and we found ourselves in an attractive 
entrance hall with a commodious minister’s study 
on one side and a similar room of corresponding size 
on the other. 

The chapel itself was not large, but of consider- 
able dignity. At the farther end was an excellent 
octagonal pulpit with a slender winding staircase lead- 
ing up to it and with a simple communion table and 
lectern in front. The organ was in a recess at one 
side, and the choir stalls facing each other formed a 
sort of open chancel. We were pleased to see that 
there were fresh flowers in the brass vases on the table. 
The chapel was lighted by a series of windows set high 
in the side walls, giving a grateful sense of seclusion 


to the worshiper and affording a convenient back» , 
ground for tablets on the wall below. Two of the 
tablets were of special interest. One stated thath 
Charles Darwin attended this chapel as a boy with 
his mother, a daughter of Josiah Wedgewood.» The: 
other was in memory of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, whe | 
was the preacher here in 1798. 

While we were wandering about, a pleasant-facec | 
young man came in. He seemed pleased that. an 
one should take an interest in the chapel, and from 
him we learned that the Shrewsbury meeting-house : 
was opened in 1692, but was demolished by rioters in | 
1715 and later rebuilt. The congregation became) 
definitely Unitarian about the middle of the eighteenth i | 
century. The present church building was built im 
1840, but has been twice renovated since that time, 
He informed us also that the society had been rathen | 
unfortunate in its latest minister, who seems to have | 
permitted politico-social affairs to interfere with his 
parochial duties. At all events the pulpit was then 
vacant, being supplied from week to week by preachers# 
from neighboring communities. 

We had already determined to attend church here 
the following morning, it being Sunday. Our younge 
friend said he was sorry that it would not be the result 
lar services, as it happened to be the 139th anniversary) 
of the founding of the Sunday school. | 


In spite of these discouragements, Sunday morn- § 


ing found us in a pew, eyed with a little curiosity bys) 
the regular attendants, for visitors are rather scarcel§ 


in the chapel. There were but thirty-nine worshipers 
present, including our friend of the day before, wh 
turned out to be the organist, six singers in the Be | 
seats and the twelve members of the Sunday school. 


It should be said, by the way, that although the school 


had been temporarily disbanded the teacher of this 
class, a man, had insisted upon holding his young: 
people together. 
hands with us as he passed down the aisle. 
too, was a visitor he did not recognize us as strangers, | 
for which we were duly grateful. 


The minister came in and shook 
Since he! | 


The slenderness 


of the congregation was, at first, a little dispiriting, 


but, once the service had begun, all thought as ted 


numbers disappeared. How those people did sing the 
grand old.-hymns, and how we enjoyed letting our owrsi) 


voices out! It is wonderful what an exhilarating in 
fluence such hearty singing together exerts upon the 
spirit. 

The preacher for the day was the Rev. W. Tudor 
Jones of Bristol, a Welshman, as his name indicatec! 
and as his accent still more emphasized as with rare 
fervor he read the Scripture lessons clothing the fa: 
miliar passages with an added interest and meaning 
The sermon was, of course, particularly appropriates 
to the anniversary occasion, but the preacher, whilez 
holding with ease the attention of the boys and girls.,/ 
impressed upon young and old alike the necessity olf 
the loyal support of all churches and of this free churcha} 
in particular, emphasizing the untold influence which, 
even this small congregation might exert upon the life. 
of the community and the future of the town. It was: 


{ 
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|| oa address and made one feel that he must do 
ynething to justify his existence. 

After service it was useless to attempt to disguise 
he fact that we were visitors, and when it was dis- 
overed that we came from over-seas we were showered 
mith alluring invitations of the most hospitable char- 
yeter. These we were forced regretfully to decline, 
laving promised to lunch at the Raven Hotel, a most 
“omfortable caravansary where in 1705 Farquhar 

ste “The Recruiting Officer,” dedicated to “all 
riends around the Wrekin.” 

That afternoon we visited near Wroxeter the in- 
eresting remains of the Roman city of Uriconium, 
1 capital of Britannia Secunda, burned by the West 
saxons in 584. Little now remains but the south wall 
if the basilica and the ruins of the public baths, but 
¢ gives a certain feeling of reality to tread the actual 
savement pressed by the feet of that wonderful race 
f world conquerors that implanted eighteen centuries 


==q|F you desire to touch life deeply rather than 
1 | superficially, if you are curious about people 
and want to understand their motives and the 
influences that affect their lives, just as a 
1ovelist or dramatist or poet is eager to understand 
hem, you will find an opportunity to do so in the 
ettlement. I can think of no other activity which 
vill put you in touch with human beings of all ages and 
yi many races and backgrounds in a greater variety of 
‘elationships than settlement work. 

In entering the settlement, you areparticipating 
n a fine tradition and are becoming a part of a great 
ellowship. Settlement workers share an outlook on 
ife, an attitude toward people, which I think is dis- 
inetive. There is a generosity and freedom and trust 
n their relations with people which is valuable. 
)ther social workers may be more scientific and just, 
jut their attitude is frequently less normal and 
velpful. ‘ 

Not only have I found the settlement group sensi- 
ive to human situations and sensible in human rela- 
ionships, but I have found them alert to community 
1eeds. Their field of interest and effort is a neighbor- 
100d and everything within it; they are accustomed to 
hink not simply in terms of health, or recreation, or 
ndividual maladjustment, or some other one aspect 
of life, but of all the aspects of life in their neighbor- 
100d. The transition from a sense of neighborhood 
esponsibility to the sense of community responsibility 
$ inevitable. 

Your appreciation of the group with which you 
lave associated yourself will grow as you know it 
etter and as you become more familiar with the his- 
ory of the settlement and other social movements. 
Che men and women whose courage, faith, and persist- 


*Isabel Taylor is Director of Prescott Neighborhood House, 
‘n outgrowth of the old Brevoort Mission of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, and also a member of the Executive 
Jommittee of the National Federation of Settlements. Prescott 
fouse is at 247 East 53d St., New York City. 
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ago its marvelous civilization in this distant island so 
far removed from Imperial Rome. 

We drove around the Wrekin, an isolated extinct 
volcano some 1300 feet high, now covered with verdure 
and set in the midst of a grassy plain. Then on 
through Much Wenlock with its ancient abbey to the 
“Crown” at Bridgenorth for the night. As wesat that 
evening in the beautiful gardens surrounding the ivy- 
covered ruins of the Norman keep which even Crom- 
well’s gunpowder failed to completely overthrow, we 
reviewed the events of the day. We overheard a 
party of our fellow countrymen boast that they had 
covered 175 miles in their car that day, but we were 
quite content to remember the quiet hour spent in the 
little chapel on High Street, the friendly intercourse 
with the kind people of Shrewsbury, and the leisurely 
ride through the unfrequented roads that had brought 
us to this old-time spot and the assurance of a good 
night’s rest. 


Modern Settlement Faith 


Isabel Taylor * 


ence have altered the attitude of a generation are still » 
living. I do not know of any national movement in 
which you will find as fine and lovable a group of , 
leaders. 

In the settlement you will have opportunity to 
find out what American city life is ike. You will un- 
derstand how national progress is limited or aided by 
neighborhood progress, and you will discover what are 
the vital problems of our day. You can observe with 
as much accuracy and insight as possible and then re- 
port and interpret what you see, and so contribute to 
a better understanding of contemporary currents and 
tendencies. 

If, however, you are deeply distressed over the 
present state of affairs, if, fresh from courses in econom- 
ics, you are aware of the speed and scale of industrial 
growth and the power of industrial organization, if 
you believe that society needs to be fundamentally re- 
organized—you will not find the settlement a very 
effective means to that end. Individuals are stimu- 
lated and developed by settlements; settlements con- 
tribute something to the health of the community, 
they promote interracial understanding, they aid in 
preventing delinquency, they contribute to an enjoy- 
ment of cultural values, they are an indispensable part 
of the social machinery by which certain community 
advances are made, and so on; and these achievements 
are worth the devotion of a life-time. 

But as for furthering the basic needs of social 
justice and international peace, the settlement can do 
very little. You will find that settlement workers to- 
day—and all social workers for that matter—are doing 
very little economic thinking. But even if they were, 
there would be no simple answer to Tolstoy’s question, 
“What must wedothen?” The founders of the settle- 
ment had higher hopes than we, who have lived 
through the war, can have. They thought that lack 
of understanding between groups was the root of most 
of the social evil, and that if people of one cultural 
level lived with people of another and interpreted one 
group to the other, the problem would be solved. 
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These efforts have done much to arouse the social 
conscience, and need to be continued until every one 
is socially-minded; but even then they would fall 
short of the present need. To-day we are confused 
and overwhelmed by the complexity and the size of our 
task. Good will is not enough; we need to know how. 

But if the efforts of the settlement are not very 


Canadian Conference of Universalists, Unitarians 


and Kindred Religious Liberals 


Charles H. Emmons 


With its roots deeply planted in the liberal religious history 
of the early nineteenth century, the Huntingville, Quebec, Uni- 
versalist church welcomed the delegates to the Canadian Con- 
ference of Universalists, Unitarians and Kindred Religious 
Liberals, Sunday morning, Aug. 10. Delegates came from Nova 
Seotia, New Brunswick and intermediate points, and from the 
Province of Quebec. The program was largely arranged by the 
honorary president, the Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, who 
was born near Huntingville, and whose uncle, Christopher Hunt- 
ington, first preached Universalism in Canada as early as 1800. 

Quite fittingly, by reason of his special knowledge of the 
background of liberal Christian preaching in the eastern provinces 
_ of Canada, the keynote sermon was given by Mr. Pennoyer, his 
subject being ‘‘What Price Liberalism?’ After reviewing the 
founding of liberal religion, local and general, in Canada and the 
United States, and its ramifications throughout the world, noting 
particularly the modern expressions of it in the Philippine Islands 
and in Czecho-Slovakia, and the new interest in it evident in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Mr. Pennoyer made an earnest, 
vigorous and persuasive appeal for loyalty and service to the 
Liberal Faith. 

Following the morning service a luncheon was served to the 
delegates by the ladies of the Huntingville church, and at its 
close delegates were introduced and presented greetings from 
their home, churches and communities. The Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earie, D. D., Executive Director of the General Sunday School 
Association, was present and brought the greetings of the Associ- 
ation. Dr. Earle was invited to open the afternoon session, and 
gave a brief informing address on the ideals and methods of the 
program of religious education carried forward by her organiza- 
tion. Mr. Glenn R. McIntyre, president of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention, presented the greetings of that organiza- 
tion, and the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, representing the General 
Convention, brought a message of felicitation from the Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent. 

The forum in Practical Religion, led by Mr. J. Edward 
Schaffer, labor leader and journalist, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, one 
of the leaders of the Universalist church of Halifax, proved of 
considerable interest. The forum opened with a thought- 
provoking address by the Rey. Evan T. Evans, pastor of the 
North Hatley and Huntingville, Quebec, churches. His subject 
was ‘“‘What Is a Church for?” Mr. Evans ealled attention to 
the great social and religious changes that have occurred in recent 
years, and the effect this has had on man’s thought of the func- 
tion of the church. He said: ‘‘Churches are no longer regarded 
as a harbor of refuge for men in a lost world. The church is a 
religious institution meeting a need which man can not outgrow. 
Though the institution change, and a new one arise, religion is a 
permanent need. The church exists to make religion real to 
man as a source of joy and gladness. The church has no sacred- 
ness in itself. This resides in the ends that the church serves. 
The church is ideally considered as one of the higher institutions, 
ministering to man’s nobler nature, to lift the heart of man to 
beatific experience, to bear witness to the presence of the spirit, 
of God in all life, and to point the way through the confusion and 
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far-reaching in promoting social justice, I do not knowl, 
where you will find a much more effective instrumer 
tality. If there is a more effective means, such as the 
schools or the churches or a political party, or propa- 
ganda, or some new kind of organization or methoc 
there is no better place to discover what it may be thai 
in the settlement. 


pn eens. ota a Daigle a: 


darkness of existence to the order and light of the Kingdom o f 
God. In its normal expression it makes known to man a revela- 7 
tion of the growing truth and faith of the world.” 

The discussion was participated in by A. S. Wolfe, president n 
of the Conference, Mrs. A. N. Kelley, of Coburn, New Brunss 
wick, Messrs. Pennoyer, Evans and Emmons, and by Mrs. C. H. 
Pennoyer. President Wolfe contributed this statement: ‘“ e 
business of the church is to impress upon the people the sense of | 


civilization.” E 
Mrs. Ryder, of the North Hatley church, giaciously con-| | 
tributed several vocal solos, with Mrs. C. H. Pennoyer at the 
organ. : 
Mr. Kenneth W. Hunting, clerk of the Huntingville church, | 
and representative of a family that has rendered yeoman servi x | 
to the cause of liberalism in Canada for several generations, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome from the Huntingville church. Fol-)| 
lowing this, for the information of the visitors, Mr. J. Bert ene | 
of North Hatley, heading a group of thirty delegates from thay 
community, told of the founding of the Huntingville church 
the first William Hunting, and of the maintenance of the church é 
through the years.by the Hunting family. ; 
The Rev. Marguerite P. McIntyre, of Nonway, Maine, spoke | 
interestingly on ‘‘Present Day Dynamite.’’ Her theme og 


| 


principally, with the training of children by the church, and the 
opening of a way to life for them, even if it is necessary to dyna- | 
mite the present inertia, complacency and pettiness of the church, 
with the dynamic of an entirely new program, in order to accom- | 
plish this. She stressed the need of abandoning some of the 
rutty thoroughfares of thought, method and service that char-) 
acterized the church of yesterday, and the dynamiting of obstruc- 
tions standing in the way of the building of safer and broader | 
boulevards into the Kingdom of God, for the children and youth) 
of to-day. She appealed for the fulfillment of the requirement | 
of teaching a reverent knowledge of God to the growing minds of 
these children of the church, because the idea of God makes a) 
great difference in the vital expression of helpfulness in commun- 
ity life.’ The evident sincerity of the speaker, and her intimate: 
knowledge of the obstacles hindering the normal spiritual develop-- 
ment of children and youth, under the guidance of the church, as: 
well as her grasp of the methods and means to be employed toa! 
make this development possible, impressed her hearers. 

At this point Mr. Pennoyer conducted a brief devotional! 
service, the principal feature of which was a ‘‘Prayer of Remem-. 
brance and Spiritual Healing.’”’ A brief business meeting closed 
the afternoon session. 

The evening session was opened by a brief address by Presi 
dent Wolfe, who stressed the need of an uncompromising loyalty” 
to the Universalist Church, and to the liberal faith for which it: 
stands. He pointed out the fact that the activities of the old! 
evangelical churches are relatively unchanged in their emphasis,, 
in spite of the seeming progressive character of their present; 9) 
united organization. He urged the liberals to be faithful to thee 
trust committed to their care, and to go ahead fearlessly in the: 
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demand for more complete application of liberal religious prin- 
ciples and interpretations of life and duty, making such sacrifices 
as are needed to this end. 

The address of the evening was made by the Rev. Charles H. 


i Emmons, substituting for the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., who 


was unable to be present by reason of a special good-will mission 
which took him to Europe during the summer months. Mr. 


' Emmons’s subject was, ‘““Some Opportunities and Obstacles in a 


United Liberalism.”’ This address dealt with the fact of the 
present day cleavage within the Protestant sects of Christendom, 


| which is effecting a realignment of interest and conviction on the 


part of members of these sects, who, by the law of spiritual 
gravity, are being adjusted to a deadening fundamentalism on 


| the one hand, or a dynamic modernism on the other, in keeping 


with the reaction of the individual mind and soul to the spiritual 
urge of the new era in which the world is now definitely involved. 
The speaker stressed the advantageous position of liberalism, in 
the van of the church to-day, as an unquestionably great oppor- 
tunity for a leadership of service and for the organization of the 
thinking and aspiration of mankind toward the fulfillment of the 
eternal kinship of man with God. The obstacles in the way of a 
united liberalism were shown to be in the inherent lethargy, 
unspiritual contentment and complacency of liberals, more than 
in the conditions that confront them in the world round about; 
in the lack of a serious sense of responsibility for the bringing in 
of a better order of religious life and thought, and the organization 
of the world for a more wholesome life for man, by liberals, rather 
than in the essential vitality of the illiberal factors in the world 
life that affront the fundamental spirit and purpose of the children 
of God. Liberals were urged to take their faith seriously, asa 
program to be advanced by vital, purposeful living, in prepara- 
tion for the greater days of constructive service that wait on the 
initiative, enthusiasm and consecration of the truly liberal for 
their realization. 

On Monday morning the delegates visited the Universalist 
church at North Hatley, where boat trips on Lake Massapippi 
had been arranged for by the men of the local church. Later, 
the women of the church served a luncheon to the visitors, which 
was followed by a social hour in this attractive meeting-house 
before the delegates returned to Huntingville for the afternoon 
and evening sessions. 

The Children’s Hour, which was presided over by Miss Alice 
E. H. Fuller, of Coaticook, Quebec, featured a helpful and 
informing address by the Rev. E. T. Evans, of North Hatley, 
special music by young people, and graded stories by Mrs. C. H. 
Pennoyer, illustrative of the instructive values these have for 
children and youth in our church schools. This proved an inter- 
esting and worth while program. 

The report of the secretary, Mrs. Howard M. Little, of York 


_ Mills, N. B., giving a comprehensive survey of the church ex- 


tension work accomplished, and of the opportunities for still 
further work, was most illuminating, and deserves a wider hear- 
ing: This was the principal feature of the business session. 
Mr. Pennoyer read greetings from various Universalist, Unitarian 
and other liberal groups in Canada, the United States and Ice- 
land. Practically all the officers of the Conference were re- 
elected: The Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, Chelsea, Mass., honor- 
ary president; Mr. A. S. Wolfe, Halifax, N. S., president; 
the Rev. Evan T. Evans, North Hatley, Quebec, vice-president; 
Mrs. Howard M. Little, of York Mills, N. B., secretary-treasurer. 
Members of the Executive Committee represent practically every 


_ province in Canada. 


Among the resolutions passed by the Conference was one of 
appreciation addressed to the General Convention for its action 
in co-operating with the Conference in its missionary activities 
throughout the Provinces. Another resolution, of more than 
passing interest, piaced the Conference in opposition “‘to any 
union or merger with churches holding principles other than 
those embodied in the Universalist faith, if said union or merger 
requires a modification of the preaching of Universalism by our 
clergy.” 

“The Message of the Empty Shell’ was the subject of the 


closing sermon of the Conference, at the evening service, which 
was in charge of the Rev. C. H. Emmons. The Rey. Evan T. 
Evans, of North Hatley, was the preacher. Mr. Evans gave 
evidence, in this inspiring and enlightening sernion, of his fine 
scholarship and insight into life. His theme dealt with the law 
of growth, which requires us to move onward and inward into 
life, there being no permanent lodging place for man, the child of 
God. The shells and vestures of life and thought, of belief and 
conviction, of dogma and ideal and service, must be forsaken, 
under compulsion of the law of growth, for newer embodiments 
that provide for a more perfect realization of the God-life within 
man and all the forms of life. Progress in vital, dynamic living 
was shown to be the eternal mode which should be lived in the 
temporal realm, led onward by the quickening ethical and spirit- 
ual ideals, fundamental in the teaching and life of Christ and 
great religious teachers, though not always so clearly evident in 
the institutions of religion, or in the life of their constituencies. 
The shell was left empty on the beach, when the larger freedom 
and scope required for the fulfillment of the life of its tenant com- 
pelled its abandonment. Mr. Evans, who is a forceful and effec- 
tive preacher, appealed to his hearers to respond to this same 
urge of the indwelling life, and forsake the narrower ideas and 
customs for the broader paths of service and Christian habits of 
living that characterize the truly liberal in their unending adjust- 
ment to life. 

An offering was received for the benefit of the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund of the Universalist General Convention, following 
which the Conference adjourned to meet in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in 1931. 


* * * 


THE BABY’S EDUCATION 
Helen T. Woolley* 


It may seem absurd to talk about a baby’s education, but 
modern research in child development is teaching us that human 
beings learn more in the first few years of life than they do in 
any other equal period. Intelligent interest in the proper train- 
ing of infants, therefore, is growing, and the fact that the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection will include 
a consideration of the normal pre-school child and his educational 
problems, when it meets next November in Washington, is merely 
a sign of the times. 

Kindergartens are no longer a novelty, and we are gradually 
becoming used to the idea of nursery schools in many of our 
large cities, but when all is said and done a baby’s first teachers 
are usually his mother and father, and upon their wisdom and 
patience as teachers depends much of the baby’s future happiness 
and success in life. 

Some of the chings a baby ‘“‘learns’’ to do, of course, are 
simply part of his growing up, and parents and teachers have 
very little to do with the process, aside from providing a favorable 
environment and good food, enough sleep, proper clothes, exercise 
and fresh air. But many of the baby’s accomplishments depend 
entirely upon his home training. This difference between the 
parent’s functions as a “‘good provider’’ and as an educator is 
clearly illustrated by the difference between the two great ac- 
complishments of the baby’s first two years—walking and 
talking. 

A baby really does not need to be taught to walk. First he 

crawls on all fours, and then, because he is a human being, and 
not a puppy or a kitten, instead of developing greater speed on 
all fours and letting it go at that, he gradually learns to walk 
erect, “like a little man.’’ Proper food will, of course, have 
made his legs strong and dependable, and proper clothes will 
leave his body unhampered, and mother and father can help by 
holding his hand or collar to guide his first uncertain steps, but, 
after all, the final triumph belongs to mother nature. 
*Hlelen T. Woolley is director, Institute Child Welfare Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University: Committee on 
the Infant and Pre-school Child, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 
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Talking, however, is a different matter, for when the baby’s 
vocal organs mature and he begins to make articulate sounds, his 
family become his teachers, whether consciously or otherwise. 
He learns whatever language he hears with the very intonations 
and pet phrases of his elders—the Chinese baby, for instance, 
does not inherit any vocal control which makes it easier for him 
to learn Chinese than any other language. 

Most babies adopt sounds with meanings before they actu- 
ally learn to talk. They make one sound which means ‘‘Feed 
me, I am hungry,’ another which means ‘‘Play with me, I want 
to be amused,”’ and another which means “I am sleepy, put me 
to bed,’’ long before they have the words to express these ideas, 
but many babies begin to say a few words by the end of their 
first year, and a baby who is not talking, to a limited extent, at 
least, by the time he is eighteen months old should be regarded 
with concern by his parents. 

The names of people and familiar objects are the words which 
most babies learn first—mother, father, ball, milk, ete. Then 
come the action words—run, walk, get up, get down and the 
like. 

At this stage mothers and fathers must be patient teachers 
in helping the baby to increase his vocabulary. For instance, 
the first animal he learns to recognize and call by name may be 
his kitten, and all other four-footed, furry creatures immediately 
become to him “‘kittens,’’ a squirrel is a “‘little kitty,” a dog, 
perhaps even a horse, is a “big kitty,”’ and the mother must for 
the moment turn naturalist, to point out the differences between 
these fascinating creatures. She must also be willing to listen 
to endless prattle about them. 

No baby learns to talk without a great deal of practise. 
Therefore grown-up members of the family must be willing to 
endure and even to encourage baby speech, instead of becoming 
bored and falling back on the old adage that ‘‘children should 
be seen and not heard.’’ Of course the mother must teach her 
baby ‘‘manners’’—-not to interrupt conversations and to give 
other people a chance to speak. But grown-ups sometimes for- 
get that this cule should work both ways, and, having taught the 
baby not to interrupt the conversation of his elders, they ruth- 
lessly break into his conversation. Parents must teach correct 
pronunciation and correct forms of language, helping the baby 
to grow up and away from “‘baby talk,” instead of encouraging 
pecuiiar pronunciations, just because they are so cunning, and 
they must also learn to conceal their amusement, for babies are 
very sensitive to ridicule and quick to be inhibited by it. 

If the baby’s first experience with grown-ups has led him to 
see them as great creatures, given to sudden whims and unac- 
countable bursts of laughter, he is likely to become shy and keep 
his youthful problems to himself. But if the baby grows to 
school age, knowing mother, father and adult members of his 
family only as teachers who are always helpful and kindly, a 
firm foundation has been laid upon which school and home can 


build his education. 
* * * 


THE LOVELINESS WHICH IS ENGLAND 

The loveliness which is England is first of her land. 

That loveliness is a gift from God, fresh from His hand, 
before the foot of man touched her shores, howbeit a gift which 
cost Him dear, a gift wrought out secretly through long, silent 
years—the English lakes, and the lochs and mountains of Scot- 
land; the coastline of Devon at Lynton and Lynmouth, and of 
Cornwall; the dales of Derbyshire and of Northwest Yorkshire; 
the moorlands behind Whitby, and the downs of Sussex and 
Berkshire; the unending delights of her river ways, and the sea, 
the sea of changing lights, the sea sun kissed or storm swept, for 
wonder, health and power. 

It has been man’s privilege to add somewhat to the loveliness 
of the land—the soft green of lawns and playing fields, gardens 
and orchards, the pride and content of her fields of barley, oats 
and wheat, and, in the quiet of early morning hours, the fascina- 
tion of the winding roads. , 

Alas! man also has defiled the loveliness of the land. Mz. 


Cuming Walters, a northern editor, has recently published a book 
on ‘“‘The Charm of Lancashire.’ 


beautiful counties of England. Now large areas of her territory 
are among the most ugly places in the world. The hasty greed 
of man has destroyed the beauty which God, for so long a time, 
had joy in fashioning, dreaming of children’s feet. 


lonian hearts. In any industrial town or city of northern Eng- 
land, among any thousand houses it would be difficult to find 
one compelling the wayfarer to halt, with a catch in the breath, 
wonder suddenly lit in the eyes. And the process is going on 
before our eyes; scarce a village now, or a winding way, can keep 
time-honored sanctities. 


Does it matter, this destruction of the loveliness of the 


Angle’s land? It matters much every way. A man may believe 
in God, and do what he will with the peace and the sacred places 


of England, but a man can not do what he will and continue to 

experience God. God is Beauty. The loveliness which is ; | 
England is not simply due to His ancient, creative travail; His — 
power alone sustains; and the light of the mind which beholds © 
it and rejoices is the token of His abiding Presence at the center. 


Whoever defiles the loveliness of England wounds God, lover 
and artist, and darkens the radiance within; whoever loves it, 
conserves it, adds to it, knows an inner increase of God. It is 
well to remember these things when we are on holiday. 
Moreover, the loveliness of England matters grcatly to 
every new generation. 
awakening. He comes first, bearing gifts of joy, knocking at 
the door—streams and flowers and singing-birds, sky and clouds 
and sun-shot rain. 
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Therein one may learn with 
surprise that but a few centuries ago Lancashire was one of the - 


Towns and — 
cities have sprawled, the crude, haphazard projections of Baby- — 


God comes to His children for their || 


Alas! for thousands of England’s children |! 


God’s hands are empty; men of greed and violence have scat- || 


tered and destroyed the gifts they held, unthinking, and with 
their rubbish they have choked His springs. 


One of the most delicate gifts of God in the soul is imagina- £ | 


tion. Given imagination, almost anything can be accomplished; 


without imagination, nothing, worse than nothing. For multi- | 


tudes of England’s children the wings of imagination are broken 


at birth—words which ought to light the eyes with wonder } 


leave then unseeing. 
The twilight comes; the sun 
Dips down and sets, 
The boys have done 
Play at the nets. 


In a warm golden glow 
The woods are steeped. 
The shadows grow; 
The bat has cheeped. 


Sweet smells the new-mown hay; 
The mowers pass 

Home, each his way, 
Through the grass. 


‘The night-wind stirs the fern, 
A night-jar spins; 

The windows burn 
In the inns. 


Dusky it grows. The moon! 
The dews descend. 

Love, can this beauty 
In our hearts end? 


Much of the loveliness which is England passes almost un- 
noticed. It is always there for us, like the light, gentle; like 
the air we breathe, vital—the liberties of our people, so hard 
won, which rest upon laws secure in the enlightened mind and 
conscience of citizens; our constitutional method, an open road 


‘for progress; our traditions of duty. Only in crises do we realize 


what England has wrought in the deep places of our souls. 
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For God, the loveliness which is England is above all things 
in her people. He travails in His creation to bring many sons 
to glory. There is something lovable and hopeful about Eng- 
iand’s people—patient, enduring in toil, content with little, 
always ready to smile, capable of humor when things are at their 
' worst, inarticulate, unselfconscious, pragmatic, impossible to 
'make doctrinaire, child-hearted, sometimes childish; perhaps 
too ready to forget the grave issues of corporate life, war and 
) peace, industrial wrongs, racial justice, yet plastic; good ma- 
terial, with which God has achieved as mightily and magnifi- 
cently as any people past or present, and with which He will 
| achieve yet greater things, if her eyes turn not from her high- 
| ealling in the community of mankind. 

To that spiritual vocation may we be led to reconsecrate 
ourselves as we conclude again the holiday in which body, mind 
_ and soul have been refreshed, in the loveliness which is England. 
_ —George Evans, in the Christian World (London). 
= * * 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR 


When the question is raised as to whether the church ought 
to ‘‘take sides’ in industrial disputes, the argument in favor of a 
negative answer which carries weight with many people runs 
like this: The church includes all kinds of people, rich and poor, 

- high and low, employer and employee. It is a cross section of 
the community. As such it must minister to all alike and to 
their common needs. Consequently it can not take sides in in- 
dustrial matters. It stands in such instances for the whole com- 
munity and not any part of it. 

The reasoning is plausible, but is nevertheless full of weak- 
nesses. Space permits a reference to only two of them here. In 
the first place, it is true that the church must seek to minister to 
the spiritual needs of allmen. But this does not imply that the 
church can be for God and for Mammon, for right and for wrong, 
at thesame time. Consequently its ministry to those who serve 

_-Mammon, who do evil, is one of rebuke and summons to repent- 
ance, not of gentle consolation and pleasant, superficial assurances 
that those who do wrong and those who are wronged belong, 
after all, to one big family and ought to be polite to each other. 

In certain fields this is clearly recognized. The church does 
not hesitate to denounce the bootlegger, the adulterer, the bank 
robber. Nor does it sweetly suggest that while the bootlegging, 

_-adultery and bank robbing continue, there is really no difference 

‘in interest between those who perpetrate the crimes and their 
victims, and that the two ought to live happily and contentedly 
together. It recognizes that the relation is itself essentially un- 
just and unchristian-and must be changed before the individuals 
involved can give any sincere expression to the spirit of love in 
the fullest, deepest sense. 

For the most part, the church still fails to recognize that in 
the case of the man who exploits child labor, makes profits in an 
industry which pays starvation wages, autocratically refuses to 
confer with his employees, the same fundamental problem 
emerges. In part this blindness doubtless arises from ignorance, 
in part—and who shall say to what extent—from bias due to the 
fact that our churches get their revenue in large part from the 
well-to-do, are a part of the existing capitaiist order, and afraid, 
unconsciously perhaps, that any disturbance of that order would 
also affect their own great vested interests. 

In this industrial field there rests upon the church the same 
responsibility to minister to the spiritual life of all men, but that 
involves a clear witness to all who hold wealth, privilege and 
power under an unjust, unequal and selfish industrial regime that 
they are by that fact debarred from entering into spiritual life. 
We can not live the life of fellowship in a social order based on 
greed, autocracy and artificial distinctions among men. ‘‘How 
hardly shall they that have riches. . . .” 

Which leads to a second brief remark—namely, that it is 
the mission of the church to toii for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God, the beloved community. It can not assume 
that it is the Kingdom, that in any particular congregation or 
city the beloved community has already been realized, and that 


therefore the chief concern must be to keep that community 
intact, not to permit anything to divide the congregation, etc. 
It may well be that the Kingdom can come and the beloved com- 
munity at last be established on earth in truth only if the very 
imperfect and faulty ‘“‘communities’’ we have so far realized be 
rent asunder. “I came not to bring peace but a sword.” The 
church, or the churches, too, may have to lay down their lives 
in order to find them.—A. J. Muste, in the Congregationalist. 


* * 
e 


THE TRAGEDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK 


It has been long realized that unemployment is widespread 
in America, and especially in New York, where countless thou- 
sands diift in search of a living. But while expert economists 
and industrialists have been discussing deep-seated theories for 
the alleviation of this condition, few have given a thought to 
how its victims live. 

There are, of course, certain organized charities whose 
efforts are co-operative, and through which the family without 
an income receives a pittance now and again. But what of that 
great mass of young men—craftsmen, laborers, clerks, profes- 
sional men—who, discouraged at the lack of opportunity at 
home, swarm into New York City hopeful of finding a niche? 

I am one of them. Before I came here I was a mediocre 
newspaper reporter in New England—just where doesn’t matter. 
Nearly two months ago I came here with less than twenty dol- 
lars in my pockets, and no clothing other than what I wore. 
I knew no one in New York. The story of my search for work 
in my own line is the oft-repeated round of city editors who 
frankly told me I had but slim chance of finding a place on a 
newspaper. Soon, completely broke, I gave up this vain hunt 
for reportorial work, and sought—still seek—any kind of work 
that will keep me from starvation. 

The hope inspired by long lines of employment agencies in 
Sixth Avenue soon faded when I learned that fees must be paid 
in advance and that frequently men are deliberately sent to posi- 
tions for which they are obviously unfitted so that the same jobs 
can be sold and resold. ; 

Want ad pages carry only openings for highly specialized 
workers. One chain of theaters, for instance, demands that all 
ushers and doormen must not only be experienced, but they 
must be six feet tall and between twenty and twenty-five years 
of age. An employer in any line can demand any specifications 
he wishes, and be sure of filling them, because the field from 
which he chooses is so large. 

How, thea, have I kept alive? 

At first I slept in subways and lived on cigarettes and coffee. 
But even this expense was too great after the first few weeks. 
The subways gave place to the parks, for the very simple reason 
that I had not the nickel for fare. The parks, however, are 
pat-oled by police officers grown brutal with long experience 
with “‘bums.”” Sleepers on benches are frequently wakened by 
the whack of a nightstick against the soles of their blistered feet, 
My own experience of this kind had a twofold efect. First, iv 
sent an electric pain thzough every vein of my hunger-racked 
body. And, second, it engendered in me a very real hatred for 
policemen, whose place in my esteem had already been quite low. 

Life of this kind has brought me into intimate contact with 
hundreds of others, equally unfortunate, in the search for work. 
And, talking with them, I have learned that many are on the 
verge of criminal careers. No doubt, many others have already 
embarked upon such careers. 

Not to condone (I sometimes wonder why) but rather to 
explain, let us think for a moment of the psychology of a jobless 
youth who turns to crime. 

In the first place, he is a skilled craftsman, capable of earn- 
ing a very comfortable living. Heis young. He is accustomed 
to such pleasures as a young worker enjoys—dancing, motion 
pictures, trips to amusement parks, and clean association with 
young women. Thrown out of work by a cessation of orders in 
the mill back home, he is lured to New York. For weeks he 
walks the streets, answers want ads, haunts employment offices 
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always hearing the same old story—‘‘Nothing open to-day.” 

At night he is drawn to Broadway. He must walk the 
streets, forhe hasno home. And he chooses to walk in the crowds 
—rather than in back alleys. He sees in Times Square the 
throbbing mass of pleasure-bent humans—bankers, bootleggers, 
shopgirls, showgirls, millionaires, clerks—every one seeking 
pleasure (most of them in vain, incidentally) and every one 
spending—spending on luxuries—spending in the mad hunt for 
happiness—spending money that would buy him coffee and a 
night’s “flop.” His head reels dizzily as he recalls three or four 
sleepless nights of “carrying the banner.” 

A little after midnight he drifts into the darkness of the 
Forties west of Broadway. He panhandles for a cigarette, ask- 
ing perhaps half a dozen men before he is successful. Hach 
succeeding refusal increases his bitterness, and with difficulty 
he restrains the impulse to attack those who refuse him. He 
learns, too, that it is always the poor man who responds, the man 
who perhaps has suffered as he suffers. 

He goes finally to Bryant Park, whence he is driven by the 
stick-wielding patrolman. Back to Broadway to see the night 
clubs disgorging men in boiled shirts and women in spangled 
evening clothes—both men and women more or less drunk, 
drunk with liquor or with dizzy round of pleasure-haunts. He 
sees, as I have been, an inebriated broker peel a ten-dollar bill 
from a generous roll to tip a doorman. 

Money every where—money that would do so much for 
him, sleep, a bath, clothes, food! Strength for his willing arms 
that have been denied a chanze to work. And eventually he suc- 
cumbs to that lurking temptation that has haunted him for 


days. He attacks some returning reveler and goes through his 
victim’s pockets. He finds it easy, and he soon gives up the idea 
of working. 


Once launched on a career of crime, he grows more daring, 
until he becomes a full-fledged gangster. He fights back his 
conscience with the argument that cold, cruel New York has left 
him no other road. 

His argument may be wrong. No doubt it could be refuted 
in a hundred very logical ways. But standing clear and real 
above all theories is the cold, hard fact that the youth was starv- 
ing, despite his willingness to engage in honest toil. 

Unemployment, then, is something more than an economic 
problem. Some agency—the church, the state, the city—must 
come to the rescue before the great demon that is called American 
industrial efficiency destroys the souls of the thousands upon 
thousands whose bodies it has tortured with hunger and pain, 
and whose minds it has come close to deranging.—Prince M. 
Carlisle, in the Churchman. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Governor Who Also Ran 


I took a Journey, and I came unto the land of Arkansas. 
And there I abode certain days. And I met many Pleasant 
People. And I sojourned in Little Rock, and I motored unto 
Hot Springs, and I partook of the Water. Some like it Hot, 
some like it Cold, and some dislike it both ways. 

And I sate upon the steps of the big hotel and I was intro- 
duced unto several men. And one of those men was introduced 
to me as Governor. And I also gave him that title. 

And as the conversation proceeded I inquired whether his 
Governorship was then in progress or whether he had had it and 
Recovered. And I learned that he was not the Governor and 
that he never had been the Gavernor of that State or any other. 

And I sought to know the reason why he was called Governor. 

And thus it was told unto me, and whether it be true or not, 
this is as I heard it. 

In Arkansas they think it unseemly that a Democratick 
Governor should be elected without competition. Therefore do 
they nominate a Republican as well as a Democrat. And the 
Democrat getteth the- Office, but the Republican is known 
thereafter as Governor. 3 

Now the more I thought about this method the better I 
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liked it, for it seemed unto me to proceed’ from a fine sense of 


Courtesy, that the man who is called upon to set up the Pins 


for a successful Democrat should come out of the Campaign at — 


the least with a title. And though I have traveled in all the 
States of this Great and Happy Land, and have heard unsuccess- 
ful candidates called by many and varied names, I recall no 


other so courteous a custom as this of which I was informed when — 


I was an Arkansas traveler. 


Now there are in Vermont a Thousand more or less who — 
have not bowed the Knee to Baal nor Kissed him. And for 


Four Successive Winters do they cut cord-wood and lay up storm 
fences on their Isolated Farms; and for Four Successive Springs 
do they bore holes in their maple trees; and for Four Successive 
Summers do they harvest their little crops. 


forth their weapon that cometh down as still as Snowflakes fall 
upon the Sod, and executeth the Freeman’s will as Lightning 
doth the Will of God; and they vote the Straight Democratick 
ticket, and go back to their homes knowing that the Republicans 
have snowed them under again. 
High Honor in reserve for them? 


For if there were no Republicans in Arkansas then would 


the Arkansas Democrats be even worse than they are. And the 


Republicans of Vermont owe something of such Respectability 


as they possess to the Invincible Courage of the few Democrats 
of the Green Mountain State. 

Wherefore do I lift mine hat to Governor Whatshisname 
of Arkansas, who never was Governor, and never will be Gover- 
nor and yet who hath honorably won the glory and the title. 
And I call for Laurels and high Dignities for the men who make 


the Futile Protests. To them may belong the Success of the | 


Future, and to them even now is the Honor of helping to keep 
the Majority Respectable. 


* * * 


‘““PANSY’”’ 


“Pansy” is gone. Little known to the younger generation 
of this rapidly changing time of ours, she was a personality 
familiar to many thousands forty or fifty years ago, when “going 
to Sunday school’’ had a fixed place in the program of the week. 
The Sunday school was where one met “‘Pansy’”’ and made her 
acquaintance, for it was there that she chiefly did her life work. 

- “Sunday school books’? seem to be almost unknown now. 
But they had a large place in our life at one time. Many of 
them were rather terrible as books, whatever their normal merit. 
But “‘Pansy’”’ was able to write a book for young folks, one of 
definite religious tone, which could rouse some interest as a story. 

Of course, that was in tamer times. There was not the mad 
rush for entertainment; and people were more easily satisfied 
than they are to-day. The many books which “Pansy” wrote 
can not be rated high as literature; but the woman knew a story 
and had a certain skiil in telling it. And, because of that fact, 
she undoubtedly contributed greatly, perhaps more greatly 
than we can realize, to the fostering of genuine religious feeling. 

She undertook more pretentious writing; but it is easy to 
believe that she exerted most of her undoubtedly great influence 
through the stofies which she wrote for boys and girls and which 
they found in the ‘‘Sunday school libraries’ scattered without 
number across the country. And she made herself felt outside 
of her own country, for translations of her books took them into 
other languages. 

“Pansy”’ had a legion of friends, many of whom, perhaps 
most, had no knowledge of her as Mrs. Isabella Macdonald Alden. 

No one else has done quite what “Pansy’’ did. Her life 
work was peculiarly her own. She began it when she was only 
eight years old. And she had not dropped it when death intev- 


_ vened after eighty years had been added to those eight. 


“Pansy” lived to see herself become completely “‘out of 
date.’’ But there can be little doubt that her later years never 
lacked the evidence of affectionate regard of the remembering 


‘throng who had been her readers when they were Sunday school 


boys and girls.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 
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And in the fourth |); 
Autumn do they climb down to their Polling-places and draw || 


Ought there not to be some 
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| 
| A GREAT NEWSPAPER’S REVEALING CONFESSION 


The Chicago Tribune is a great paper. It would be still 

. greater if it had left to others the hymning of its greatness. Its 

-eredo has been backed by its own claims of courage, super patri- 

otism and a wisdom practically omniscient. 

But just now the Tribune is not boasting. It is eating 

humble pie. 

Last Sunday the Tribune printed a long and most carefully 
prepared review of the Lingle case, written by one of its star men, 
Philip Kinsley. 

Lingle was a Tribune reporter. He was killed by gangsters. 
Within a few days of his death it became known that he had long 
been possessed of much mysterious political influence, much pe- 
culiar underworld information, and unexplained money by multi- 
plied thousands. 

The Tribune’s special writer says feelingly that the Lingle 
case and its ramifications have made the last few weeks a summer 
of dismay to reporters and editors with a pride in their profession. 

Also he says that the results promise not only a solution of 
the Lingle killing and the punishment of the gangsters back of 
that, but a cleansed and chastened newspaper atmosphere. 

In the closing sections of the Kinsley article there are ad- 
missions little less than phenomenally abject. kemember that 
they are made by the ‘“‘World’s Greatest Newspaper.”’ 

These are the amazing admissions: 


To date no other employee of the Tribune has been 
found to be culpable with Lingle, or with other criminal 
or dishonorable pursuits. It is also stated that no one 

. has yet been found to say that Lingle was known by any 
person connected with the Tribune, before he was mur- 
dered, to have been dishonest. 

The facts concerning Lingie, his large deposits of 
money, his stock market gambling and horse race bet- 
ting, his expenditures of money, and what could be 
learned concerning the source of the money he obtained, 
have ail been produced and made public by Mr. Rath- 
bun through State’s Attorney Swanson. 

‘Mr. Rathbun is the Tribune’s own attorney, as- 
signed to this investigation after Lingle was killed. 


Naturally, since this statement is part of a formal review 
of the whole case, it is to be accepted as intended to have the 
meaning which in fact, though with strange clumsiness, it 
conveys. 

Consider the implications of what is quoted above. Here 
was a $65 a week reporter, going about in high-priced cars, build- 
ing a summer home, enjoying long and expensive vacations, one 

ay needing large sums of money and the next having more cash 
on hand than the average millionaire finds it wise to keep within 
reach. He wrote little or nothing for his paper, and his tele- 
phoned stuff was insignificant in quantity and importance. 

And now the whole Tribune staff in effect declares—and one 
must believe the declaration—that “‘nobody has been found to 
say that Lingle was known by any person connected with the 
Tribune to have been dishonest.” 

It is a magnificent tribute to the organization’s simple- 
minded innocence; but what a devastating show it makes of that 
same organization’s intelligence! 

Among the hundreds of persons in the paper’s employ not 
one had any knowledge of the facts about Lingle, one of its own 
family circle, though the facts were fairly clamoring to be 
noticed. 

A major scandal had been developing for months, right 
under the noses of these Tribune employees. When the fatal 
shot was fired, they spoke in hushed accents of Jake Lingle as a 
martyr to his profession. Apparently they had not been struck 
by his unexplained prosperity, his potent under-cover influence, 
and his continued holding of a job in which he actually earned 
less than the unimportant salary he drew. 


; 


For years the Tribune has been asking its readers to give 
unlimited faith and credit to the contents of its pages. It has 
always put the highest valuation on its own discernment and 
sound judgment. Part of its appeal for patronage has been; 
the Tribune knows. 

But now we have from the Tribune a revised valuation of 
itself—revised in the light of an unhappy and revealing experi- 
ence. It admits that in a situation where its own honor was 
deeply involved it was not observant, not disturbed by facts that 
should have troubled it, and that but for a sensational murder 
the unhappy truth about its own man would still have evaded 
its notice. 

In a word, it now admits that it can be grievously mistaken. 

Suppose that such a paper had been able to defeat the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty. Suppose it had convinced a great constitu- 
ency that the Prohibition Amendment ought to be repealed. 
Suppose it had brought on, less than five years ago, a serious 
clash with Mexico. Suppose it should defeat American entry 
into the World Court. Suppose it should accomplish the si- 
lencing of the churches on moral issues. 

And then suppose that one day, after succeeding in one of 
these purposes, and after irreparable disaster had befallen, some 
disclosure comparable to that which showed Lingle’s real char- 
acter should come to light, and the Tribune should again be com- 
pelled to say, ““None of us on the paper dreamed that anything 
dangerous was afoot.” 

No great stretch of the imagination is necessary, now, to 
envisage such a possibility. 

After all, it is not without gain that this hitherto proud and 
unsparing judge of all men and all causes has been humiliated by 
one of its own household. There is some profit to the community 
in a situation which makes such an institution publicly and 
humbly long for a “‘cleansed and chastened newspaper atmos- 
phere” in Chicago. 

Those who have feared lest they were wrong when they could 
not follow the Tribune on some subject of public concern may 
take heart of grace. By its own admission it has been in the dark 
when even elementary business prudence would have called for 
facts. Maybe the World’s Greatest is as much in the dark on 
matters far less easy to fathom than the activities of one of the 
most attention-arresting men on its own payroll. 

The Pope is still infallible, but now he’s lonesomer.— North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


9 oe 


THE ART OF PUTTING OURSELVES IN OTHER 
PEOPLE’S PLACES 

Both to our pleasure and profit we listened to an address 
recently given by a talented and finely educated young Chinese 
gentleman, a graduate of Harvard University. He spoke of the 
New Nationalism in China, which he interpreted as only a sensi- 
tive and loyal national could do. Indeed, as we listened to him 
we were impressed anew with the fact of how difficult it is for one 
people to comprehend the thought and point of view of another 
people, the two peoples being separated by oceans both literal 
and figurative. 

We can not even mention the various aspects of the situation 
as given, but wish to pass on to our readers one striking point 
made by thespeaker. Referring incidentally, and only inciden- 
tally, to our Oriental Exclusion Law, he said that perhaps we were 
influenced in passing it’ by our wholly inadequate conception, 
and outright misconception, of Oriental people. To illustrate, 
he gave his hearers, an eager audience of business and professional 
men, his own boyhood conception of white people. Explaining 
how so many of our nationals who found their way to China were 
people who couldn’t get along with other folks at home and were 
ugly and domineering, a law unto themselves, he indicated how 
they abused and mistreated the Chinese upon, whom they looked 
down as inferior dogs. Accordingly, when this little Chinese boy 
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had bad dreams, the horrors that disturbed his sleep were not 
lions and ferocious animals, but white men. He pictured the 
Devil as a white man with blue eyes! It had taken years of 
travel and association among Occidental peoples to change these 
early conceptions. Our speaker drove home the point that the 
seeds of war lie in ignorance and misunderstanding, and that 
fundamental to peace between nations are mutual acquaintance 
and appreciation on the part of their people. 

Most important it is, therefore, that the people and tife of 
one country be properly portrayed to peoples of other countries. 
It will certainly not be foreign in this connection, to speak of the 
immeasurable harm that is being done the American people 
through the vile, American-made moving pictures that are shown 
all over the world, depicting the typical American, man and 
woman alike, as criminal and lascivious. In every country in 
which they appear, there is being fixed in the popular mind an 
impression of this country that can not be effaced in this genera- 
tion. Our Government would do well to undertake the task of 
suppressing these tragic ‘‘ambassadors of ill will.’”’ Here is one 
phase of the ‘‘National Defense” in which we are deeply inter- 
ested.—The American Friend. 


* * 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


The problem of England in India is not greatly different from 
the problem of the United States in the Philippines and our 
other isiand possessions. In both cases the governing countries 
have given to their wards a much better administration than they 
had before, but in neither case have they been abie to succeed 
in making their wards desire that better government, and the 
demands for full sovereignty in the Philippines are as insistent 
as the like demands in India. In the nineteenth century all 
Anglo-Saxons, at least, were agreed as to the duty of assuming 
the “‘white man’s burden” of governing the other races of the 
world. To-day we all have some questions in our mind as to 
that. Even though we give the best we have to such countries 
and to such peoples as those of India and the Philippines, is it 
certain that we are justified in seizing control over them and ex- 
ercising it, even for theirown good? Itisindeed a rather modern 
conception that we are not at liberty to do this for the sole good 
of the conqueror, though to-day few wouid acquiesce in a govern- 
ment of aggression anywhere in the world. Is the next step to 
which we must come one of withdrawing even from unselfish 
government of dependent people of other races? We can not 
say; and certainly there are plausible arguments for a negative 
answer. Perhaps both in India and in the Philippines, the now 
subject peoples, not being a unit among themselves, would be at 
each others’ throats in no time if the strong government of the 
Anglo-Saxon were withdrawn. Does this consideration justify 
that government? It is difficuit to say. In any event, Ameri- 
cans ought to sympathize with English difficulties in India, and 
not to assume that the leaders of revolt are necessarily wise and 
patriotic and to be cheered by the world. But if England can 
find the way to pacify India, whether by dominion status or in 
some other way, it will greatly promote the peace of the world. 

In the meantime it is not the duty of Americans to assume a 
responsibility in the matter, and the general feeling in England 
that the hundred American ministers who lately appealed to 
Mr. Macdonald to ‘‘come to terms with Mr. Gandhi’’ were 
guilty of simple impertinence is quite justified. We in America 
are not content that English ministers should instruct us how to 
solve our several species of race problems or say to what extent 
we shall intervene in the government of weaker nations. Mr. 
Thompson himself, however, is not quite free from the very de- 
fects that he is criticising in others. It was hardly necessary for 
him to inquire whether the belief is “‘unjustified” that the Ameri- 
can “public and publicists care little for accuracy.”” There are 
good people and bad people, wise people and unwise people, in- 
formed people and uninformed people, among our publicists here, 
as elsewhere. And our own observation, possibly too limited to 


be of large value, is that the American people as a whole are 
deeply sympathetic with the problems of Great Britain in India, ~ 
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even though questions as to the academic right of Anglo-Saxons ~ 
to assume government over other races, against their will, are — 
undoubtedly assuming a considerable proportion, and have re- © 
sulted in a very definite attempt by Americans, as by many © 
Englishmen, to understand and to do full justice to such Indians ~ 
as Mr. Gandhi, whose lives suggest the possibility that they may 
not be altogether negligible factors as to conditions in their own — 
country.—The Living Church. ' 


* * 


THE ‘‘WORSHIP-SERVICE”’ 


When we have heard of our brethren of other churches 
planning what they call their “worship-services,” for the church 
school or other groups of young people, have we not sometimes 
smiled indulgently in the confident assurance that we at any 
rate have no such problem to solve, with our Prayer Book which | | 
is universally admitted to be very close to perfection? : 

Yet there are fewer problems which demand more thoughtful © 
attention in our church than this very one of worship. Because © 
we have an ancient Book with which we are familiar, and which }) 
we love, we need solemnly to ask ourselves what an Amos or an_|} 
Isaiah would say if they attended one of our services. They 
were not very respectful toward the worship of Israel, which also |} 
boasted of an ‘‘incomparable liturgy’ i} 

For our own part, we have yet been unable to discover any — 
more satisfactory norm for regular weekly worship than those |} 
provided by our three great services, Morning and Evening |} 
Prayer, and the Holy Communion. But there is no doubt that |] 
there should be a wider field for authorized variations. And we ’} 
must face the fact which we believe is revealed in almost every 
group of our young people, that they have no particular attach- 
ment to the services of the Prayer Book. { 

We have attended summer conferences where, largely in 
deference to the ideas of the stiffer, stricter, and older members || 
of the board and delegates, a Holy Communion seemed the only | 
possible service with which to begin each day. Yet of the | 
younger delegates a mere handful attended more than once or | 
twiceina fortnight. Would not a conference provide an excellent | 
field for varied experiment along these lines? A correspondent | 
of the Christian Century, reporting the Toronto conference of the - 
Youth Council, is enthusiastic over ‘those mornings in the |} 
beautiful chapel, with its silence, its preliminary reticences. .. . ; 
Strains of music, almost inaudible, were washing the soul of every | 
worshiper, and quite skillfuily the prevailing theme of the period | 
was made to haunt the otherwise unbroken silences.’”” Would | 
such a service have no sacramental! value for the beginning of the 9} 
day? Or suppose the silence were broken merely by the reading | 
of an inspiring poem, not explicitly religious, perhaps, but one ~ 
which lifts the soul out of this world into another. =| 

We wish that there were more adventurous souls who would — 
experiment with worship, and that we Episcopalians could get rid - 
of the notion that the Prayer Book is necessarily the last word in” | 
worship, or that Jesus Christ himself wrote our communion — 
service.—The Churchman. 


* * 


HELP DR. GRENFELL OUT 


Dr. Grenfell of Labrador says that in thinking over the mat- 
ter of sacrifice he has come to the conclusion that he does not 
know anything about it by actual experience. Well, there are 
many people who can give him all the information on the subject 
he needs. They know all about it. Did they not go to church 
on that scormy Sunday when it would have been pleasanter to 
stay at home? Did they not put twenty-five cents into the con- 
tribution plate for foreign missions, when that perfectly good | 
quarter would have bought two cigars or a big ice cream soda? > 
Did they not contribute a dozen rolls to the chuich supper and 
then go and impair their digestion by eating three servings of 
beans or of salad? Oh, yes, they know all about sacrifice! 
Seems a little odd that such men as Dr. Grenfell and Hudson 
Taylor and Adoniram Judson and Paul do not really appear to 
understand the matter as well as ordinary people do.—Watchman- 
Examiner. 
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India Speaks 
My Story. The Autobiography of a 
Hindu Widow. By Mrs. Parvati Atha- 
vale. Trans. by Justin E. Abbott, D. D. 
Illus. (Putnam’s. $2.50.) 


This is a touching story by a woman 
early left a widow who has devoted her life 
to the service of what began as a humble 
Home for Widows (a one-room thatched 
hut) and now comprises a women’s college 
near Poona, and other institutions. The 
conquest of obstacles large enough to daunt 
any but a heroic soul, the toilsome pursuit 
of an education, including a residence in 
the United States under conditions of great 
hardship, the development of unusual 
powers (not claimed in but certainly re- 
vealed by her narrative)—these are fea- 
tures of Parvati’s story that hoid the 
reader’s attention. The picture of Indian 
womanhood and the revelation of wrongs 
still to be righted help us to understand 
what a task will lie before India’s sons and 
daughters when they accept even greater 
responsibility for social conditions. For 
it must be noted that these wrongs have 
nothing to do with British rule or the im- 
pact of Western industrialism on Indian 
life. They are such wrongs as Gandhi 
declared India must right before the world 
will judge her ready and fit for independ- 
ence. 

This is a book worthy to be put beside 
_Mr. Dutt’s Life of his wife, Saroj Nalini, 
entitled “‘“A Woman of India.” The two 
worren, one of very. humble origin, the 
other privileged in birth and upbringing, 
have alike shown in what direction hope 
for the women of India lies. They must, 
and they have been shown now that they 
ean, set themselves free from the burdens 
and limitations imposed on them by tra- 
dition. They must, and they can, deal 
firmly with India’s grandmothers! 

TL OH SBS. 
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Our Heritage 

By Nancy Paine Smith. 

Provincetown. $2.50.) 

Now and then one finds a book so per- 
meated with the spirit of the old days and 
ways that he is transported by it into 
another world. In ‘Our Heritage,” the 
life of Cape Cod fifty years and more ago 
colors every scene and animates every in- 
cident. It pictures the old Provincetown 
—in the high old days of shipping counted 
the richest town, per capita, in Massachu- 
setts—peopled by a sturdy stock, proud of 
its heritage, and where to-day there is a 
historical society of one hundred members, 
every one a descendant of Mayflower pas- 
sengers. It tells of a typical Cape Codder 
and his daughter and shows us, through 
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their eyes, their neighbors, all related and 
all convinced that blood tells. 

The author is a product of the soil which 
she describes, and she knows its people and 
traditions. The book gives the reader a 
long look into a past that is fast fading, but 
which ought not soon to be forgotten. 

DEG: 


FOR MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
The Caribbean Islands 


Trailing the Conquistadores. By Sam- 
uel Guy Inman. (Cloth $1, paper 60c.) 
West Indian Treasures. By Wini- 
fred Hulbert. (Cloth, $1, paper 75c.) 
Sugar Is Sweet. By Dorothy F. Mc- 
Connell and Margaret E. Forsyth. 
(Cloth $1, paper 75c.) Children of 
Sea and Sun. By Mabel G. Wagner. 
(Cloth $1, paper 75c.) Porto Rican 
Neighbors. By Charles W. St. John. 
(Cloth $1.) (Friendship Press.) 

“Is Santo Domingo the capital-of South 
America?” inquired an average New 
Yorker. Hardly, though the Dominicans 
believe it to be the “Cradle of America,” 
both North and South, and Mr. Inman 
tells us that there the first white man’s 
colony of the new world was planted, the 
first university organized, Christian ser- 
mons first preached, printed books first 
sold, and the blessings and blights of 
European civilization first introduced. In 
this arresting fashion he sketches four cen- 
turies in the little known artd less under- 
stood islands of the Caribbean, gives con- 
crete suggestions for meeting the situation 
which Christian work faces there to-day, 
and considers courageously the problems of 
the future. 

Such a book as ‘“‘West Indian Treas- 
ures,” also, leaves little excuse for the 
ignorance of those who are indifferent and 
uninformed concerning this section of the 
world. Indeed, some of to-day’s best 
books in the field of missionary education 
are on the Caribbean Islands. Here are 
no dry bones of history, but vivid sketches 
of the men who made it. While the at- 
mosphere of the Islands sympathetically 
pervades the book, administrative and 
economic difficulties are not glossed over, 
and an eTort is made to give intelligent 
comprehension of the difficulties to be 
faced. 

“Sugar Is Sweet,’’ a couraé for juniors, 
and ‘‘Children of Sea and Stn,” a course 
for primary boys and girls, contain a 
wealth of suggestive material for the well 
trained teacher. The stories by Miss Mc- 
Connell are delightful. “Our Porto Rican 
Neighbors,” also, contains five interesting 
little stories ofthe adventures of American 
children. among th.ir neighbors in Porto 
Rico. 

DACs 
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India 


The Star of India. 
Rose. (Friendship Press. 
paper 75c.) 

Mrs. Rose’s book is of the old-fashioned 
“inspirational” type, and {is in no sense 
“missionary education.” It is crammed 
full of interesting little stories, chie‘ly of 
“uplifting the heathen,” and one travels at 
breakneck speed from subject to subject 
until one becomes slightly dizzy and a bit 
fearful of mental indigestion. In half a 
dozen pages one makes a tour of India, and 
in half a dozen more the history of India is 
acquired. A fairly adequate report of 
Gandhi’s influence on India’s political 
aspirations is given, but the Simon Report 
and the Indian attitude toward it are dis- 
missed with three sentences that, to say the 
least, hardly give a clear idea of the situa- 
tion. 

The chief fault of the book is that it is so 
disorganized, such a hodge-podge, that it 
could searcely help leaving a young reader 
(unless he possessed a considerable back- 
ground of information concerning India 
and its customs and people) with the feel- 
ing that he had been visiting a huge circus 
containing an imposing collection of freaks, 
and that everything will be all right if they 
only love the Lord. One questions the 
educational value of the story of aman who 
cut off his wife’s nose and the missionary 
doctor who solemnly assured him that a 
new one could be secured from England, 
unless it be paralleled by an incident, not 
infrequent in the United States, of a man 
who in a fit of exasperation murdered his 
wife. The Indian in his turn might con- 
sider this a quaint custom of the country. 

The author is a born story-teller and the 
book is an interesting one, but it is not 
educational. Its basic attitudes are senti- 
mental and in practise it ignores the very 
virtues which it recommends when it says: 
“The East and the West need each other. 
Each one has something that the other 
lacks. Each has much to teach and much 
to learn.” Very few young Americans 
would be led by this book to a feeiing of 
brotherhood and equality, more probably, 
rather, to the old desire to stoop and lift. 
The Indian to-day understands the differ- 
ence between sharing and condescension, 
and eTective missionary work must here- 
after be on some other basis than the latter. 

D.C. 


By Isabel Brown 
Cloth $1.00, 


Bhaskar and His Friends. By ClaraG. 
Larabee. (Friendship Press. Cloth $1, 
paper 75c.) 

This course for primary children is 
based on stories of life in a mission school 
in Western India, about Indian Christian 
teachers, famine orphans, and children 
from Christian families and the low castes, 

(Continued on page 1118) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St,, Boston 
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| NEXIOSUNDAY! 
| The Mailman has something? 
mand 
“= 


H delightful forYou 

&2 | Guess whatitis: itis easy todo, 
Yes, youarenght! Its a warm 

2 mvitation: 

Come to our Schools RallyDay 


celebration! | 
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USING THE MAILS FOR RALLY DAY 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
prepared to supply attractive material as 
a call for Rally Day. Order your supplies 
promptly, and mail to every last person 
who ought to be a part of the big rally. 

The Lynn church school anticipates the 
formal Rally Day by sending to every 
member an invitation to be present on 
Sept. 7. It is printed on paper resembling 
a Western Union blank, and summons all 
to begin at once for ‘‘the best year ever.” 
These methods are most valuable. After 
a habit of attendance has been broken for 
several weeks, there must be some genuine 
effort to get everybody into place. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


As our readers are looking through this 
page, the Institute at Murray Grove, the 
last one of the season, will be in the midst 
of its activity. Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
is the Dean. Earle Dolphin teaches a 
course in “Music in Religious Education” 
and supervises recreation. Miss Virginia 
Eddy gives a Standard Course, ‘Principles 
of Teaching.”’ Rev. Dorothy Spoerl has 
charge of the Y. P. C. U. week end. The 
associations of the place, the comforts of 
the hotel, the excellence of the program, 
and the hospitality of the old-timers, will 
make this a marvelous experience for all 
present. 


* * 


REPORTS FROM INSTITUTES 


Our Institute at Barre, Vt., had a small 
registration again, but there was the same 
high purpose to do the most possible work 
in the time. Three young ladies com- 
pleted the three years’ course and received 
their diplomas. Two girls who had grad- 
uated in previous years were present to 
participate in many of the classes. Two 
others who could not come for the whole 
period were present for one day to greet 
old friends. 

Galesburg had more than one hundred 
present at the picnic sponsored by the 
people of the local church. Special visi- 
tors were present from Joliet and Peoria. 
Dr. Macpherson was the evening speaker. 
On another evening, Rev. Effie McCollum 
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Jones, D. D., gave a stimulating address. 
Mr. Waitstill Sharp represented the 
Unitarians. 

Chattanooga Institute opened with 
large congregations on Sunday, June 22. 
Local people showed great interest, At- 
lanta sent a good group, Jacksonville, 
Chapman, Ringold sent representatives. 
Here again the Unitarians co-operated in 
the person of Rev. John Clarence Petrie. 


Mrs. Rowlett was the competent dean. 
+ *” 


A LETTER FROM ACROSS THE SEA 


Interlaken, 
August 1, 1930. 
To the Baitor of Searchlights: 

Kindly page Treasurer Homans or some 
other mathematical expert. Before leav- 
ing America a member of our party bor- 
rowed from me a dollar and twenty-nine 
cents. In Hnglandshe paid three shillings 
sixpence on account. In Holland she bor- 
rowed two gulden and fifteen cents. In 
Germany she repaid three marks and 
twenty pfennigs. In Switzerland she bor- 
rowed four franes and fifteen centimes. 
Problems: Does she owe me or do I owe 
her? And how much in real, honest-to- 
goodness American money? 

As a matter of fact the rapidly changing 
currencies have given us much amusement 
and no serious annoyance. The spirit of 
our party is such that these little inconven- 
iences, like all others, but add to the pre- 
vailing good cheer. 

Our journey is now only half over; but 
our experiences have so far exceeded our 
expectations or our dreams that, if we had 
to return to-morrow, we all would feel that 
our trip had been highly successful. 

The Continent has been delightful— 
different of course from Great Britain, but 
no less impressive. The flat and fertile 
fields of Holland, the carefully cultivated 
hills of Germany, and the green mountain- 
sides of Switzerland reveal an intense agri- 
cultural life which quite astonishes an 
American visitor. In spite of reported 
unemployment, all these countries seem 
prosperous, the people being well housed, 
well fed and well dressed. Confectionery, 
toys, jewelry and other luxuries are every- 
where in evidence. ‘ 

The scenery of the dyke country in Hol- 
and, the Rhine country in Germany and 
the mountain country in Switzerland, the 
subject of untold volumes of fervid de- 
scription, is beyond the power of any 
human pen. We have run out of adjec- 
tives. A scholar in our group uses but one 
—‘indescribable’’—while our party wag 
confines himself to the single exclamation, 
“‘Bosh!”’ 

The Passion Play more than satisfied. 
It astonished and thrilled. Dr. Milburn 
considers the performance of 1930 far 
superior to any of the others that he has 
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seen. That this play can be given by an 
company of people is remarkable; that it 
can be given by the inhabitants of a town 
of 2,500 population is marvelous; that i 
can be given by the simple Bavarian peas- 
ants of Oberammergau is almost unbeliev: 
able. From the master player, Guido 
Mayr, who takes the part of Judas, to the 
humblest member of the vast mob tha 
cries for crucifixion, the acting is so perfect 
that it seems not acting but life. 

Here in Interlaken we are at the Nden 
Hotel and our windows look out on the 
beautiful Garden of Eden. I have searched 
carefully through that bit of Paradise but 
have discovered neither apples nor reptiles 

All of our correspondents mentio 
weather. It is evident that you in Amer 
ica have had some. In that regard we 
have been marVelously favored, for almost 
every day has been cool and fine. I shall 
need a new waistcoat but not a nev 
umbrella. 

George E. Huntley. 


* * 


LEADERSHIP. TRAINING AT 
INMAN’S CHAPEL 


Rev. Hannah J. Powell sends us the 
following account of her second Leader- 
ship Training Class: ; 

“‘To-day, at the close of Sunday school, 
the second training class of Inman’s Chapel f 
completed a three months’ course which — 
has been held at the Sunday school hour. | 

“Two books have been used, one by the | 
whole class, and one member, Andrew | | 
Frazier, made a special study of the second - 
bringing in a report at each session. 8 

“The method was reading, discussion 
and note-book work. Frequently some ‘J 
members substituted in a class in Sunday | | 
school and brought in a report of how it 
was done. The interest has been un- 
abated. { ; | 

“To-day at close of Sunday school, the — 
class gave a bit of a’ demonstration. 
They sang a hymn of their choice, ‘Jesus | J 
Calls Us,’ followed by a little prayer, | 
‘Lord, teach me thy way and show me thy 
path.’ Andrew Frazier reported on hi 
book, most explicitly yet briefly. Then 
the girls read ‘little essays,’ not more than 
two minutes, on what they had learned. J 
Many of these were really gems. We @ 
closed with a brief prayer by the pastor @ 
and a hymn by the congregation. Th 
whole number involved was twelve. One 
of the girls will come to assist in the pri- 
mary department at once and Andrew Fra- 
zier will take a class in the junior depart-_ 
ment, as soon as Summer School closes 
and Miss Maxwell goes.” 


* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS P 
Our church school at Springfield, Vt 
united with the Baptist people in a vaca-~ 
tion school, 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rey. Edwin L. Noble of Quincy will be 

e preacher at the closing summer service 

the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 

ug. 31. Dr. Lowe will be in his pulpit, 
» open the new season, on Sept. 7. 
| Steve Markussen Buehl and Miss Juliet 
iriam Kosak were married by Dr. Coons, 
assachusetts Superintendent, in the 
urch in Everett, Mass., on Wednesday, 
ug, 20. Mr. and Mrs. Buehi are having 
_ honeymoon trip to Mr. Buehl’s birth- 
Jace in Denmark and to other parts of 
Jurope. 
Rey. John T. Fitzgerald of North Caro- 
ina preached for Rev. Thomas Chapman 
t Cooperstown, N. Y., Sunday morning, 
\ug. 3, and at Fly Creek in the evening. 
"The Rev. Max A. Kapp, Newton, Mass., 
zlled at Headquarters Tuesday, August 
9. Mr. Kapp is summer minister of the 
Jnitarian church at Hampton Falls, New 
Jampshire. 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Read- 
ng, Penn., called at Headquarters Tuesday, 
\ugust 19. 

Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard of Oneonta, 
\. Y., visited Headquarters Aug. 21. 

From the Eliot Hospital, Audubon Road, 
3oston, comes the word that Rev. S. Lau- 
ine Freeman, who recently submitted to 
WO severe operations, is on the way to 
ull recovery of her health and strength. 
‘iss Freeman will not be able to take up 
ler pastorate in East Boston in September. 


Lyman Achenbach, pastor of the United 
‘hristian Church at Carthage, New York, 
ad student at St. Lawrence University, 
nd Miss Ruth Cornelia Peacock of Au- 
urn, New York, were married August 16, 
nthe First Universalist Church of Auburn. 
“he ceremony was performed by Rev. 
mustav Ulrich, pastor of the Universalist 
hurch at Cortland, and the ushers were 
Villiam Osler Langley of Camp Hill, Ala- 
ama, William Harry Yates of Canton, 

Y., Paul W. Allison of Central Square, 

. Y., and Edgar H. Mosher of Auburn. 
fomer James Macomber of Middleport 
vas best man, and the bride’s attendants 
vere her sisters, Mrs. Wallace W. Lock- 
vood of Syracuse and Miss Charlotte M. 
*eacock, and a cousin, Miss Esther Mosher. 
\fter September first Mr. and Mrs. Achen- 
ach will be at home at the manse in West 
Jarthage, New York. 

North Carolina 

Outlaw’s Bridge.—At the August meet- 
ng of the Mission Circle four new members 
vere received. 

Pennsylvania 
_Reading.—The resignation of Rev. L. 
iriswold Williams became effective Aug. 
, terminating a ministry of ten and a half 

Ts, exceeding by two years that of any 


and Interests 


of the twenty-five ministers in the one 
hundred years since the organization of 
the church. During this time Mr. Wil- 
liams has exerted a liberalizing influence 
on the life of the community in many ways, 
both cultural and religious. Each season 
four series of ‘‘Pleasant Sunday Evenings,”’ 
interspersed with special musical and dra- 
matic services, drew large attendances 
from all sections and interests of the city. 
Such themes as world philosophies, current 
books and plays, art and culture, illustrated 
lectures on science and evolution, open 
forums with representatives of foreign 
races or world religions, dramatic readings, 
etc., appealed to various classes and cre- 
ated thought and discussion along defi- 
nitely liberal lines. There was never any 
doubt in the mind of attendants that they 
were in an unorthodox atmosphere. Spe- 
cial drama services were given at the 
church festival seasons, and symbolic ser- 
vices at New Year’s Eve, Good Friday and 
Ash Wednesday added impressive elements 
to the church year. In addition to his 
church work Mr. Williams was founder and 
director of the Reading Community Play- 
ers, producing over one hundred one-act 
and full-length dramas during ten seasons 
of five productions each. His services 
were frequently sought as adviser in the 
productions of other local groups and for 
the installation of equipment, etc., in local 
schools. For several years the Players 
had presented their Nativity Play at the 
civic Christmas celebrations. His collec- 
tion of books and pictures on the drama 
was often made use of by teachers and 
students. Once or twice each season Mr. 
Williams gave a series of week-night lec- 
tures on various phases of the new analyti- 
cal psychology. He made use of psycho- 
analysis in his pastoral work, being con- 
sulted by people outside the church as well 
as being asked to address clubs on the sub- 
ject. Just at the time his resignation was 
presented he was asked to develop a psycho- 
analytical clinic at the city hospital. For 
the work of the church during the past ten 
years $80,000 was raised by a membership 
of less than 125, with no large contributors, 
and $30,000 expended in repairs and im- 
provement to the property, including the 
yearrangement of the auditorium and the 
installation of a new organ. Changes de- 
signed by Mr. Williams, who has made a 
close first-hand study of European archi- 
tecture, have transformed the interior into 
fifteenth century Gothic. <A lighting sys- 
tem operated by flexible controls makes 
possible varied beauties of color in both 
the auditorium and the chancel, where 
attention is focused on a Della Robbia 
Mother and Child brought from Florence. 
The seating capacity is 350. A Women’s 
Service League has raised from $500 to 
$1,000 each year, and in its bazaars and 


entertainments set artistic standards which 
other societies have sought to emulate. A 
Jarge Community Club, non-sectarian, has 
used the church building for varied forms 
of community service. A church school, 
under the direction of Miss Angelica Saf- 
ford, makes a definite contribution in apply- 
ing new educational methods‘ to religious 
education, stressing service projects in 
world-wide fields. Nine years ago Mr. 
Williams helped organize the Reading 
Branch of the American Birth Control 
League, serving as president for six years. 
Mr. Williams has been known as an un- 
compromising exponent of liberal culture. 
He has defended racial and religious minor- 
ities, interested himself in penal reform, 
and stood consistently against militarism, 
and his departure is regretted by many 
without respect to color, creed ox polities. 
A committee is seeking candidates to be 
heard in September. 


Vermont 


Hartland Four Corners.—The Universal- 
ist and the Congregational churches have 
again united for services for the summer, 
and during the vacation at the Methodist 
church the Methodists also attended the 
union services. The attendance has been 
most gratifying. At service at the Uni- 
versalist church Aug. 3 an audience of 125 
was present, and Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
the summer pastor, christened four babies. 
Each Sunday night a community service 
has been held at Damon Memorial Hall 
with large attendance. Old Home Sunday 
was observed this year at the Universalist 
church at the Four Corners. At the morn- 
ing service Rev. William Couden, of Proy- 
idence, R. I., a former pastor, preached the 
sermon. Mr. Anderson of Boston, tenor 
soloist, came to assist the local choir, and 
his solos were greatly appreciated. There 
were 175 persons present, filling the beau- 
tiful country church. At the basket lunch 
following at the hall, where the ladies 
served coffee, a pleasant reunion of former 
friends made the moments all too brief. 
At the afternoon service Rey. Mr. Best of 
the Methodist church presided, and Rev. 
John M. Paige of Medford and Barnard, 
Vt., gave the address, and several friends 
brought greetings, expressing their joy in 
the occasion. Later in the afternoon a 
reception for visitors and friends was held 
at the farm home of Mrs. Winifred FE. 
Spear. Over 200 attended the community 
service, when a fine musical program was 
given and Mr. Couden gave another in- 
spiring address. Four reels of moving pic- 
tures, portraying the story of the Holy 
Grail, closed the most successful Old Home 
Sunday celebration thus far heid in 
Hartland. 

* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 374. Hartland 
Four Corners, Vermont, 4. Total, 378. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1115) 
The stories seem somewhat beyond the 
comprehension of primary children, but 
the course is well arranged. 


EC 
* * 
Plays and Pageants for the Church 
School 


Selected and edited by Marie W. Johnson. 
(Pilgrim Press. $2.00.) 


This is an unusually charming and edu- 
cative collection and one much needed to- 
day. The only adverse criticism possible 
is that it does not representa wide enough 
variety of dramatic possibilities. 

* * 


Books Received 


Low Winds. Poems by Stuart P. Palmer. 
(Christopher Publishing Co. $1.25.) 
Poems. By Lydia Noble. (Christopher 

Publishing Co. $1.50.) 


* * 


FROM MR. STETSON 


The following is an extract from a letter 
received at the office of Dr. Etz from Rev. 
Clifford R. Stetson, who is returning to 
Japan for another term of service as 
missionary: 

“Thank you for all your trouble to get 
us safely started, and please give our ap- 
preciation to all others who helped us on 
our way. The many gifts we are taking 
back with us will help us do better work, 
both because of their own value and use- 
fulness, and because they represent the 
loyalty of so many good friends. 

“We leave Williamstown Saturday night 
at 6:53, and reach Seattle September 3, 
with stops at Chicago and Yellowstone. 
Arrive in Yokohama September 19, and 
hope that we can go straight through to 


Shizuoka.” 
* * 


NEW TRIBUTE TO CLARA BARTON 


This summer has brought an unusual 
succession of distinguished visitors, in- 
cluding Mr. Owen Young, to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace at North Oxford. 

Dr. Hamilton Holt, widely known as an 
editor and author, now president of Rollins 
College in Florida, came recently for a 
special errand. He sought and took back 
with him a flat stone, to be used as a step- 
ping-stone in the Walk of Fame, to be lo- 
eated on the college campus at Winter 
Park, On this stone will be inscribed the 
name of Clara Barton. 


Notices 
VISITORS TO CAPE COD 
Universalists visiting Cape Cod are invited to 
attend service at the Yarmouthport church, Sun- 
day afternoons at 3.30 o’clock. 
* * 
ANCESTORS’ DAY 


The twentieth annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meet- 
ing-house at Langdon, N. H., will be held Sunday, 
Aug. 31, with services both morning and afternoon. 
The speakers will be Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Man- 
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chester, N. H., Rev. A. A. Blair of Orange, Mass., 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent, and 
others. Mr. Robert E. French of Nashua, treas- 
urer of the New Hampshire State Convention, will 
preside at the afternoon session. 

Dinner in the town hall. 

ee 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister (dated July 15) 
granted to Donald Lester, Kimball Gay, Wallace 
Fiske, William Osler Langley, Trueman J. Menadue, 
all Canton theological students and all renewals. 


George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
bes 


THE OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Ohio Universalist Fellowship Committee will 
meet at the home of its secretary, Prospect, Ohio, 
at 1.30 p. m., Monday, Sept. 8, for the purpose of 
examining Roscoe A. Walters, candidate for ordina- 
tion to the ministry of the Universalist Church. 
Also for the consideration of any other matters that 
may be presented. 


Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


Notice is hereby given that the sixty-fifth annual 
session of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota 
will be held at the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2 and 3, 
1930, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any business that may come 
before the Convention. 

The Auxiliary Conventions 
Sunday. 


will hold through 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


The forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will be held at Providence, Rhode 
Island, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Oct. 11, 12 
and 13, 1930, to transact business as follows: (1) To 
hear reports of officers and departmental superintend- 
ents. (2) To elect officers. (3) To transact any 
other business that may legally be brought before 
said Convention. 

Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with 
Recommendation thirteen made at the fortieth annual 
Convention, a new constitution will be offered to be 
voted upon. 

Dorothy Bradford, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


Aug. 30, 19: 


Mra. Emma Ingram Bosworth 

Mrs. Emma Ingram Bosworth was born in Troy 
N. Y., June 1, 1848, and died Aug. 21, at her home 
Pittsfield, Mass. She was the daughter of Hem 
Ingram and Martha Butler Ingram. She was m 
ried to Charles H. Bosworth of Troy, N. Y., on Fe 
7, 1877, and is survived by a daughter, Martha Edn 
Mr. Bosworth died Feb. 14, 1914. 

Mrs. Bosworth was a member of the Universalis | 
church of Troy, N. Y., and has been a subscriber 
the Leader for a great many years. i 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Modern Books stic'sex 


The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, | 


i 
i 
Obituary 


as 
that qualify you for alll | 
| 


catalogue. 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. C. 
} 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOME: 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for You 
Women desire to call attention to this organizatic 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, qui 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those youl) 
women with only moderate means of support wi i 
come to this city for work or study. It is located 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy aces i 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
the city. The price of rooms with board, includi 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for perman 
guests. . 

During the summer months there are accomm 
dations for women unattended who may wish 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tr 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. { 

For further {information please address the §& 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcesi) 
St., Boston. : 

For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presides 


—————— 
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the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 

Z ° located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


An Autobiography 


By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the 


Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.’’ 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist Genes 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the N’ 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New Yo 


UNIVERSALIST 


PUBLISHING 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| 
i} 


: 
1 


}CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| 
| Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


~ Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


| WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


|A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
| Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
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